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s IS WELCOME for A. L. Rowsa’s 
ht biography of Shakespeare 
be memory is yet green. The 
g articles in The Times 
song answers to perennial 
m posed by the Sonnets, the 
i exchanges that followed in 
mjpondeiico columns (had he 
me up with the final solu- 
i the publication of the book 
t ere of tlie qua tercentennial 
raious, the blasts from re- 
ft and counter-blasts from 
ahw— can all this have taken 
i full decade ago ? To be sure 
ma has himself occasionally 
the embers of debate by for* 
la Tie Times ; for a while he 
falemplated writing a book 
M reception of his book. Now 
ichosen instead to favour the 
i&h another life of the Bard, 
to In Casablanca, Dr Rowae 
ijag It again, and iE his tune 
> fihe so beguiling as Bogey’s 
i thinks td its haunting Dark 
knle, already set the Shake* 
fa world humming, 
ibiogrepliy Is like the previous 
ud also different. Inevitably 
nhor iollows In his own foot- 
• Ooce again we perambulate 
ti The story of the Sonnets, 
ttfourteen-Jine rhymed instal- 
bin Intimate autobiography, 
,* * Uvice*toId tale. Phrases 
Wtfd, paragraphs lightly 
?«€ly the procedure is per- 
Wdetsiandable and appro- 
previous biographers oE 
fta haw followed the dame 
«ia Snyway moat readers 
the 1963 Shakespeare 
’ odt Tone and substance 
*! Pf Rowse is this time 
his net to capture an 
■popular kind of reader- 
wat-for wiriph hfs earlier 
biography catered, Fair 
Ms the tobcii, and the 
tradition is an honour* 
Ut'ls at least debatable 
J . .work _ addressed to . an 
rtmcr lircal readership Is 
wtable vehicle for. a new 
«?al. thesis.. That thesia 
la Lanier, nAe Bassano. 
fomid her Ini the Bod- 
Am Simon Forman’s 
JSH for .centuries her 
IJ/^.Wh eovered . by 
jKLjf obUvrton - A- 5Pd- 

, Pmsiderable : ?U cceds. if 
C0i redtly :pre- 

v «o»Sto?k 0,vn ‘demise^ 
maife ^o^iunvorthlly 







,i yifi’jiiA 


nave long 

VM&h 9 ! by 

Sf.gSjW 

*q?r edltion for 

SW t i>> n . is slight 
(fan ' aqd offers 


Twefiiiu ' fviT-^r.i i®^* ue- 
t0 ' tacWe 
^ wpws.'Dt 

fSff ^ admiration ; 

linear n? r* 81 ? y ins[>lrQ ' 
RfVSftctly obvious 

lari, carman, for Dr 
- -iv Jx, ^ rea ders-— there 

■ rf}>, i 


'I , . ' . • ■ . I • - 

iriust bq; some— vri^O diisSed ;tho 
hoopla in fhe rhpdia^ the facts about.' 
Emilia ■ L&riler are quickly suin- ; 

marized, -She wap, the datighfer of 
a court mdsician, Baptist' Baisano, 
Orphaned' by tlie- tUn%. '■ aiq. Avas 
seventeen, sne became (according 
tQ ■ Forman)' the. mistress., of .the ; 
^elderly. .Henry. .Cprey, 1st ; Lord 
Hunsdon; As Lord ; Chamberlain lie 
supported the players in their run- 
' jriing battle \Wth thi? municipal .autli-., 
‘oritjes, and was : hipi^clf the patron 
of. an acting troupe ; in 1594 hq be- 
came brieHy the ; patron of thfl.;new,; 
Chamberlain’s company.;, Finding 
herself pregnant, ^Emilio : 

marriage of convenience with Vvii- : 
liam Lanier, a mlpstrcl. . They did 
hot got on well together. When 
Emilia in 1593 visM Forman, to ; 
have her horoscope, cast, she told 
him that noblemen: had made: inucli 
of her ; Forman, expert in such 
iuatters, concluded that this dark 
beauty (for he describes her as 
“ verj r browii in youth ") would . tor 
. lucre’s sake . : . be a good fejlpw - 
Later he enjoyed hale* with her,' 
add after one Or two mentions 'm^re 
“this deleterious wbman ” {m- “ r 
Rowse's phrase) disappears front the 


A. L. ROWSE l 

Shak'eapeare The Man .. . 

284pj>- ^qidaj^pn:. £4.93. . / r ; 

. ' •. i . •» ■' ■ ■■■I - —- '• * ? 

casO 'hooks, Was she the seductress 
who led the poet his last— or was 
it his Jaijt;?— tango in London 
.. Dr Rdwse nptes that Her husband’s 
ahrUfian nam’d lehfls, Itself ac(ihir- 
qbly to word-play, and that Boirnet’ 
135 begins : ( , - , • 

Whoever hath hit wish, ifioii hast 
; 1 < . thy WH1, ' 

And Will to boot, and Will id over 

plUS. 

• * v* * i . - * * • 

But of couVse SliakcspfareVwame 
too was Will, trill, means desire, and 
also (as Dr Rowse helpfully; points 


tades pgo, "the quest for certainty 
Is an idle, dream. EinUia V was , 
musical, and so was the. Dark Lady. 
Dr Rowse observes that a dmrocter 
in D/hello ivho lakes a light .view, 
of HtluUciy is called Emiliai .That 
■ is about if. It 1ms been hinted in 
, the . press that Dr Rowse holds in. 
veservb additional evidence suffici- 
ent to' club Ills critics into submis- 
sion, but if- so, he 18 still keeping 
u to himself, ■ . •J’:-';.-;. 

! So we. are left with e 'musical 
Wonsan, dark-coraplexl onctf, married- 
piomistuous, apd Ip the 1590s still 

1 vi*LkL. < : ■_ - . .4 '■ 


out) the sexUai ortoiw. :Sfi the. word 
in iaatext .has tli 




ignlflcnitcel 

- ... from VV’il. 

Lanier. A . quadhiple puh would-ue 
neat, but a treble, serves Tor, the 
ponce. EmJHa’s, dates fit in snugly, 
udth Dr Rdwse’s assignment for die 
Sonnets, that astplsoiiityi^ not-, 
withstanding his profeslatiods to the 
contrary, remains .copjeclur^-i/itt 
siich matters, OS the ’Variorum 
editor ruefully conceded ihree d0» 


ydiing- Thbro tpny htivo bperi other 
such, even in Fo^ninn’a .limited 
1 (Hfrclh. For he lipd pb trouble I incling 
partner j. for hulek jOhJjluUoryl^ 
luOlp. tlw hthlgtic , astrologer:,, er)* 
j*»yw dflO .mistres^ at 9 in), and. 
at. nqqn. Nfellher \iai 

any . sort links her nainq ’whh-Shqke 
speare; ft is hot clear tp What 
e>;tept the mistress of fhe Sonuets- 
represents a real individual, The ^ 
iiriperatirea of a(b pp. les? than 1 the 
circumstances df nature/ ; dictate 
lier .coTnpIeSioft.' ■' Her darkpess 
is;, ortiblematic of chary etui*, , arid 
fuviiislies the' antithesis, moral 


477 

470 
460-1 

462 

471 
476 
474 


as well as pigmental, to the Fair 
Youth. Tlie polarities ore summed ■ 
up in Sonnet 144: 

Two loves I have, oF comfort and 
despair, 

Which like two spirits do suggest 
, me still; 

The better angel is a man right fair, 
Tlie worser spirit o woman 
colour’d ill. . . . 

The aesthetic design of the cycle 
must give pause to the biographer, 
searching for clues to personal 
identity. 

Dr Rowse professes scorn for 
” absurd conjectures and guesses m 
fit cuo ”, and extols certainty, 
rigour, and method. These are no 
doubt virtues, but they heru assume 
a tails manic potency, as though 
their invocation by itself constituted 
rigorous method. This is mystical 
scholarship. In effect wc are being 
Invited to accept on Faith the 
authority of, in Dr Rowse’s words, 

” the foremost historian of the soci- 
ety of Shakespeare's Age”. But no 
authority, however eminent, holds 
the laws of evidence at his com- 
mandment. Dr Rowse has said that, 
for this period, we cannot expect to 
find .corroborative letters and the 
like; we must content ourselves 
with a chain of plausible circiun- . 
stance. It Is no doubt true that 
documentary records are often 
scant, but this frustrating state of 
affairs does not entitle us to settle 
for less then adequate proof. It 
means, rather, that fewer, things can 
get proved. • ‘In his. preface Dr 
RDwse claims that his - critics will 
find It " quite impossible to Im- 
pugn "-hi^ findings, . Tlie burden, 
however, rests not with foe critics, 
but with thfe' historian. It is a pity . 

. that Dr Rowse should regard specu- 
lation in much' the same way as 
nature esteems the vacuum, for 
there Is a place In scholarship far 
conjecture, and he has come up 
with rather an intriguing one. Other 
investigators— or perhaps even Dr 
Rowse himself— -may one day prove 
It right or wrong. If he is right, the 
world will applaud his. intuition and 
tenacity, while . not. necessarily 
attaching to the discovery the Im- 
mense significance claimed for it 
Meanwhile one suspects one hasn’t 
heard the last of Emilia. 

She is. nnly one ingredient in a 
book which makes for a better read 
than its predecessor. . For. one ; 
thing it is nnly a little more than 
. half as long. To achieve his d rattle 
economies Dr Rowse has. bod. to , 
/suppress'.; ruthlessly his urge to 
expatiate on topics ifoajt Interest 
..him;' and evidence of; .foe [struggle 
slirfo.ee lii such , poignant formulas 

as, " We must resist the temptation 
to go into this appealing play. . ", 
Mainly he has sacrificed critical 
commentary ; a wise ■ decision, for 
his-- genius does not lie that way. 
As he confessed himself in The 
J?n£lisft Spirit, Heaven- Fovfend 
that I should b'o a critic *\ Wimt- 
remains of. literary .interpretation 
evep novices may find excessively 
elomentury s "Tbo subject of 

Othello,' innocent love injured und 

-destroyed, inspired Shakespeare to / 
one of his highest flights of imagi- 
nation ami - poetry.**; or: **Hi< 
l Shakespearian | knowledge of . 

'* 'befogs, of the human 

L... . I ..... 


Trufei ’. So iinhlfDrijied .are renders '■ 
.pre^imcd to he that they music he 
fold!-: foal the Hienrj/ TV 'plays come 
■ Q itor ,-Jf ic/inrd // and before f/OKrg - 
V,i and that- ilte whdlt;' let make up i 
.n. Sequence . 4 Dp -RoWSe dee« better 
whon lie sticks tq dates and sources, 

;■ ! SfyliA r ' rqtiMst ! without' olegance, 
befits cdntonL The author docs not 
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dcKilaiii elJclu* or such cnllnquitil- 
isnis as “ family-wise ” or fell 
for keeps f uni notes iu a 

minnmini our of remind lor the 
reader's coinfnn, but why such 
frugaliiy should make for greater 
rather than less conveuieiH'u is not 
clear i _ even ihe non- scholarly 
enthusiast may occasionally wish to 
follow up a poinr. The practical 
result is that uiilhnriries quoted 
and documented in the 19G.1 life — 
Eccles or Fripp or Spurgeon — here 

f io paraphrased with not ucknow- 
easement. If this he au iniprove- 

■wl1P^isrersl° ne ! * 1Ut , * ,C ^ US “ I *‘ 0I,S 
Dr Rowse is now keen to see 
Shakespeare as a writer whose 
primary allegiance was to the 
theatre. Thus we have such chap- 
ter headings ns ** The Player 
Becomes Playwright'' or "At (ho 
Globe or “ The King's Men The 
strategy is unexceptionable. hut Dr 
Rowse is no stage historian, and 
what ho has to suy conics ur 
second hand and tends in be super- 
ficial. A couple of sentences do to 
sup 1 up the characteristics of the 
Elizabethan playhouse, with the 
vexed question of the existence or 


noii-cxisteuLT uf nn inner stage by- 
passed in a phrase. Mostly, Dr 
Rowse depends nn G. E. Bentley — 
a, goad choice, surely, but it is a 
pity liiut the fatier's Profession of 
Dramatist in Shakespeare's Time 
appenred ton late for the 
biographer in draw upon it. Still 
the new bias is salutary. 

Here and there the author has 
chnngcd his mind or taken advan- 
tage of Inter work. In 1963 Dr 
Rowse ih ought Shakespeare no 
intellectual ; now he is prepared to 
concede that the creator of Hamlet 
and Trnilus and Cressida had egg- 
head proclivities. We are also told 
that he was equipped with a “sexy 
nose no doubt an appropriate 
appendage for the “sexiest writer 
in , the language ”. Dr Rowse has 
written more extensively on this 
stimulating topic in The Times, but 
u rfeinnins unclear how the sexiness 
uf writers may lie quantitatively 
ascertained. Ho takes into account 
Iv. B. McFarlane on the riotous 
youth of Henry V. He has however 
unaccountably missed Hugh Han- 
«3fs Important article in the TLS 
(May 21, 1964) with its revelations, 
from the Sackvills manuscripts, 
about .Susanna Shakespeare and 


Thomas Quincy. These records 
show that Shakespeare’s elder 
daughter was in May 1606 cited for 
failing to receive- Lhe sacrament 
the preceding Easter, and tlmt the 
poet’s sou-in-law in March 1616, 
shortly after his marriage to Judith 
Shitkespeare, confessed having had 
carnul intercourse with one Mar- 
garet Wheeler, who died that 
month in childbirth. These facts, 
which are not without interesting 
Implications for the biographer, 
have provided matter for E. R. C. 
Brink worth’s recent book, 
Shakespeare and the Bawdy Court 
of Stratford. In another quarter, 
Warren Austin has lately sought to 
demonstrate, through computer- 
assembled data, that Robert 
Greene’s notorious' death-bed 
slander of Shakespeare was in fact 
composed by the same Chettie who 
afterwords apologized for it. .This 
challenge to biographical orthodoxy 
may not convert the sceptical, but 
Professor Austin presents his 
thesis responsibly enough for the 
biographer to have to reckon with 
,*• Dr Rowse does not reckon with 

A distinguished historian becomes 
a public figure in his own right, 


so the present hook has a Rowsean 
ns well us Shakespearean interest. 
The author’s mood, exuberant as 
regards bis subject, otherwise waxes 
melancholy. “Shakespeare scholar- 
ship has reached a dead end", he 
proclaims, (Is he so readily dismiss- 
ing the new direction given to 
imagistic criticism by R. A. Foakes 
and Maurice Charney ? Or the con- 
tributions to knowledge of Shake- 
speare’s text wo owe to 
Charlton Hinman unci Fredson 
Bowers ? Probably not— lie is think- 
ing uf biography, which has indeed 
grown moribund of late. But surely 
it is careless to equate the part with 
the whole.) The golden age, repre- 
sented by the England of Elizabeth, 
is past, and tvorso and worse days 
have succeeded the former. Our 
speech is “ etiolated ”, " half-baked 
Intellectuals * control the mass 
media, dons suck up to press-lords 
hnd television, honey comes ‘ home 
diluted in a jar. It is a democratic 
illusion— specifically the illusion of 
superficial liberal intellectuals 1 ’ — 
that they may be trusted to govern 
themselves well. Dr Rowset out- 
burst against the common man lias 
its unintended irony coming as it 
does in a book which will exercise 


ssr'*-^ 

PmSS l? 

admire the unflaggS-S* 

during the past tR?* 

and cultural* hKT 

account of the t£* 5 
book of poems, ■Sft.'L 

eraphy.ondwllichpSS 

of Forman next yearS 

Rowse detects smJJj 
tion In the ShaHE* 
iff' With hi?S* 
Xl h ? has certainly 

scholarly scene. WhoeSJ 

mitde a conjecture gSJJ, 
Lady matter for faf. 

5«»W« tbroughJi 
In this respect Dr font 
mind us of the briuS? 
versial young America 
pert who turned a seta 
Ution, the preserve of » 
on its heels, and attracts, 
irom the four cor Den if 
to an obscure halj.foiw 
or course Bobby,: Pis* 
the Russian grandmana, 
•Dr Rowse has declared 
without checkmate.i 


quarterly against isolationism 
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lWJJ FISH ARMSTRONG 

y^s if Foreign Affairs .. 

, pall Mall. £5.25. 

4* first issue of the American 
m. foreign Affairs, came out 
flraber, 1922. the United 
inder President Harding had 
rested into Isolationism. It 
be remembered that isola- 
represented a retreat, not 
blished stance. Despite 
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The poet in the theatre 



GEOFPRUY UULLOUGH (Editor) : 

Narrative and Dramatic Sources of 

Shakespeare 

Volume VII. Major Tragedies: 11 am- 
ici, Othello, King Lear, Macbeth. 

K3jip. Rout ledge and Kogan Puul. 

ITie latest fiislaiment of Geo/Frey 
BuJlough’s serialized “ narrative and 
dramatic soui-ces of Shukespeare ” 
demonstrates even more effectively 
than Its predecssnrs the virtues of 
this comprehensive survey, ilia 
great tragedies have been more meti- 


r — ju cuiLiiea 

by dozens of suggestive analogues 
JP°s®IbIe ” sources, some of 
•Mg?* discoveries of the editor Him- 
self and printed here for the, first 
time. .'•’•■ 


he had stressed that his own work 

was begun in the conviction that 
Shakespeare was essentially a 

{ ioet m the theatre, that his 
oiagi nation worked best when 
stimulated by a tale or a situation 
Involving a conflict between 
human beings, and that a full 
appreciation must relate his I mag. 
ery, rhythm * arid ideas to the 
dramatic handling of the' stories 
and personages as he re-made 
them. 

He here calls our attention to two 
m Inge— first, that several forge well- 
known areas of Shakespearian inves- 
tigation have still much of value to 
offer to modern explorers, and 
second, ‘ . that. some - . . other 
more , i. reMptly-dlscovftrtd ■ areas 
are . hardly worth ' exploring, 
I ™ he present anxious search for 


V, • — uivuuailjr OBl> 

mits.hls name to -appear Qn fhe title-’ 
52§® A? e««°r” but bis own long 

-aaa perceptive commentaries make 
the volume much more than a collec- 
tion of texts, emphasizing the pur- 
pose_s tatedui the preface to the first' 

. yoWme of the series: There- Profes- 1 . 
, sbr BuIIqqgH drew’ attention to the - 
.tendency of ■ modern scholar^ to 
become “ preoccupied with Shakesp- 
. eare s text and Shakespeare’s poetry 
sometimes to the exclusion, or deni- 
gration, qf character and plot”, and 


fmakespeare such novel and often 
unproductive : methods , as psycho- 
linguistics, sodometry, Structuxal- 
fpm, semiotics land, semantic differ- 
eotfaia. Iptor such arid procedures 
Professor Bullougb‘3 volume comes 
, Uke a breath of fi eth air. : 

■ Although many may ■ regard this 
fie jd «jf study as exhausted, Profes- 


jn dramatic terms, to explain how 
it seems to occur quite naturally 
(despite anachronisms) and to 
Fall into a satisfying pattern with 
the major interest is a task which 
critfcnl enquiry has not yet fully 
achieved. I can merely suggest an 
approach in the light of tho 
foregoing account of the manifold 
ingredients of the plot.* 

Tn view of this, Professor Bul- 
lough might concede that even his 
own painstaking scrutiny, rich in 
discovery as it Is, may not have 
caught all of these « manifold ingre- 
dients . Tn this volume, for exam- 
ple, there are a few, but only a few, 
references back to Shakespeare’s 
earlier plays, bqt perhaps still mare 
ean- . he jgleai^ed from ; am I nil te and 
detailed examination : af the drama-- 
tist s , conscious or unconscious use 
of what might ba called hla own 
source : material— the impress upon 


of what might be called his own 
source : material— the impress upon 
ms imagination of ■ characters and 
Situations previously presented, in. 
hfo pwh wntings. A single instance 
,wlll mpke. this dear. T 

. In two plays. Sb&kespeare chose 
Venice as a Setting! Merchant 
of VetUce arid Othtllo. Behveen 


Having taken. ; account; of its " rich- 
nws in incidents u and its “variety 
of extraneous. ma«er” he con- 
cludes i 7 

To account for- fell this material 


_ ..... •iHwijr, 'lUSBUSlUIY. 

r present, m the author’s mind as. he 
cr£afed OtJiello. . The' farmer, intra- 

ht c i? 8 pi f M»P«arf pilince whose 
high-flown speech bears more than 
a slight, similarity to Othello’s style, 
” both . P J Rfs a daughter ejopea. 
Most people if suddenly asked to 


locate tho line “Look to your 
house, your daughter and your 
“ ass ’ h 1 ™. probability would 
answer The Merchant of Venice ” 
and . indeed the injunction seems 
more appropriate to the comedy 
situation than to the tragic, to fii 
circumstances involving a light- 
hearted and light-fingered Lorenzo 
rather than those In which the 
WPjJPal actor U a distinguished 
middle-aged officdr high in the iom- 

forces the VenetIon Military 

On this Professor Bullongh has 
nothing to say, yet if he had consid- 
ered It he might have modified his 
own image of the hero and might 
, lif pr^p are d to 'recognize A 

enigmatic qhguty in Shakespeare’s 
- treatment of Othello. Iq. his Intro* 

t d .i2i° n . tragedy he certainly 

takes note of <ha fact that tlie 
phrases Barbery liorse ” arid 

. am ng Barbarian*’ Jn J(ien , 

fncSr e h™ d thfl 111 obTo^a“!^ n,= i1 

accompanied by a categdrlcol asser- 
clop that Othelfo was conceived as a 
. n Pi ro i fl c h‘e% .because he refers to 
-himself as bfoc.k., Such an argument 

t , il ?, s ? l vho srr,v e to 
f b >ck ” mistress of the 
sonnets most Upiit their search to 
the negressea- then rosldonV iiv Frio. 


igo to "the thlckll^s*.™ 
in fact, to ba no ’til 
against our believing .(for 
speare saw Othello ur 
unlike the Moorish ... 
visited London in 1609 
portrait was painled jm 
sidn. Professor ^uljow 1 
this crinvas supiniArik 
as showing the twmff 
sly, hawk-faced 
say that the uu 
Dieted a robed ”; 
while assuredly grave, fo 
dignified presence «m 
a slight suggestion d 
looks out at us .with 
eminently, proper Tor t 
officer of nigh raplj? ■ ■ ^ 

This illustration 'sem'l 
that oven after' tfoj.i 
Shakespearo’s soure« 

■ ponetratingly surwfJd, 
repay .further t^nidi 
indeed ...what ‘ rr _ 
directly. advotate?r^ 
which to date 
ijnd ivill dehiandapt 
reaches 5 complep.®...' 
bedn planned Id omaiu 
but throughout tha. M 
is evident that the edii 
mind something ‘ mort- 
than this.: hs cpdRsnui 

his. readers ,to thinkw 


T in eur senreu to 

Sfessfis then resident iii,Eri& POSTAGE: qiL«y <8 r. 


oi ,J^ w ® le , ave out of account the 
single passing .. reference by ;Roder- 
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ig have “as little political 
i as possible” with foreign 
the American people had 
dim to learn that commer- 
os < alone could not be 

without diplomatic and 

mtegio implications. The 
Stiles Navy had a squadron 
Mediterranean iu the early 
ud became a power in the 
in the 1850s. American ira- 
began at least a decade be- 
nch-imperialist Theodore 
Only the fiasco of Wood- 
sa’s defeat in his interna- 
aspiratlons by Congress 
Ai mercurial Americans to 
whit had been called their 
destiny”. It was at this 
Ait the quarterly with which 
ba Fish Armstrong lias been 
for fifty years first emer- 
ge scene. 

hhr Foreign Affairs was one 
influences which helped to 


but Coohdge was the editor of the 
time, but there is no doubt which 
took the initiative in causing the 
Soviet article to be written. Its im- 
pact may be judged by the fact that 
a copy of Foreign Affairs is still ex- 
taut bearing Lenin’s own annotations 
on Coolidge’s article. From that day 
on few or the world’s statesmen 
would refuse an invitation to con- 
tribute. Among those included in 
Mr Armstrong’s present collection 
are Thomas Masaryk, Bukharin, John 
Foster Dulles, ^nthony Eden, and 
Tom Mboya. To these must be added 
names selected by Mr Armstrong 
when they were by no means so emin- 
ent as they later became : Dean Rusk, 
while still only President of the 
Rockefeller Foundation ; Richard 
Nixon, while still in the political wil- 
derness ; and Henry Kissinger, while 
still no more than an academic 
admirer of Metternich. 

. Mr Armstrong has been equally 
successful in his choice of themes, 
often anticipating the fashions or 
public opinion. Notable examples 
are Henry Stimson on the legal anxi- 
eties provoked by the Nuremberg 
Trials as early as 1947, and Margaret 
Mead oil soma of the disquieting im- 

E llcations of overseas aid in 1962. 

lost striking of all— indeed, the 
most truly prophetic article in the 
book — is the study of racial problems 


in the colonies of tho European 
powers by W. E. B. DuBois In 192S. 
Side by side with this must be set 
Tom Mboya’s eloquent defence of 
the ' one-party system in emergent 
African states, written nearly forty 
years later from a similar point of 
view. Other valuable contributions 
to political theory are Julien Benda’s 
article on “ Pacifism and Demo- 
cracy ” and Harold Laski’s on “ The 
Crisis in our Civilization ”, Benedetto 
Croce’s more philosophical piece, 
“Of Liberty”, must be mentioned, 
as it was no doubt Included, honoris 
causa. On a more personal level, 
there are brilliant pen-portraits of 
Lenin, Curzon, Keynes and da Gaulle. 

Mr Armstrong's collection is not 
to be regarded, however, as a mere 
catalogue of triumphs. Out of a 
total of 2,600 items from which he 
had to Belect, some were melancholy 
failures. The failures naturally do 
not appear in this volume : a prudent 
omission, for example, Is Arnold 
Toynbee’s defence of the Munich 
Agreement. There are also other con- 
spicuous gups : nothing on nuclear 
weapons and very little on China 
(though Nixon’s article, written in 
1967, can be interpreted as fore- 
shadowing his own policy towards 
Peking). Two of the most highly 
regarded articles on the Soviet Union 


are, to say the least, dated : George 
Kennan's famous piece on “ The 
Sources of Soviet Conduct ” notv 
seems more notable for its ambigui- 
ties than its precision \ and Isnlah 
Berlin’s on “The Silence in Russian 
Culture ” mercifully seems pessimis- 
tic since the emergence of Solz- 
henitsyn and snm/zdfir. The area in 
which the American writers shine 
particularly brightly is that of self- 
criticism of their failures in foreign 
policy ; nor is this confined to aca- 
demic contributors, just as impres- 
sive as Irving Kristol oil “ American 
Intellectuals and Foreign Policy ” or 
Arthur Schlesinger’s “ Origins of the 
Cold War” is the remorseful ex- 
posure by Clark M. Clifford of the 
steps by which, as Secretary for 
Defence, lie belatedly became aware 
of the futility of the war in Vietnam. 
It will be a great day for international 
relations when a comparable critic- 
ism of Soviet policy can appear iu a 
Soviet periodical. 

Mr Armstrong’s achievement has 
not been merely that of an editorial 
midwife. He has contributed an 
Important piece of Ills own to this 
collection, as well as tho preface. 
“Isolated America” is, an assess- 
ment of his country's position In the 
world ut the end of the first half- 
century of Foreign Affairs. The 


epithet is in ironic contrast with 
the term " isolationist ” which was 
current at the beginning of the 
period. The United States lias tried 
to bo the universal nunt as well aa 
the kindly policeman of the rest of 
the world, and has been painfully 
rebuffed. Mr Armstrong does not 
regard it as his business to apportion 
tho blame or oven to confine him- 
self to un examination of American 
failings. lie looks to the future: 

The direction is not backward 
in nostalgia, to the virtues of our 
forefathers, except that we will 
draw from them an adventurous 
spirit and Iu that spirit will answer 
the question “Wlmt is wrong ?“ 
with the answer they gave, " Let’s 
do something about it ”. 

This, is a fair account of what 
always has been, and is likely to 
continue to be, the American re- 
action to world problems as well 
ns those ut home. It would be 
churlish to insist tijat the conclusion 
is not really an uuswor to the ques- 
tion at ull hut implies an inter- 
mediate answer which is not given. 
To supply that inter mediate answer 
by analysis and reasoned criticism 
must, and no doubt will, remain the 
primary task of Mr Armstrong’s 
admirable quarterly. 
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American opinion back to 
Win. The Second World 
as lu rally a more dramatic 
x id. tbo process ; and to- 
,B B rial danger that, the 
Jjftr may undo the good 
• ranljAt.a revival of isolq- 
*ul be primarily a. task for 
P and congressmen, who 
wy different breed from 
iHfty years ago. Within its 
are essentially those of 
publication, Foreign 
will also exercise an infiu- 
h »- continues to have edi- 
W.wtbe same quality as 
M halfjentury/the pros- 
“t Weak. As Mr Armstrong’s 
« thirty, articles from its 
demonstrates, his Adl- 
.denldlstingmsiied by 
Ml 'Characteristics, He 

w.K a 2^ lng ? r . ltBr a.' apt* 
^racial ttietries. 
d ° ne *° 'btf- 
■ere altHer outstanding or 

display in the 
1“?^. which contained An 
tele by a' former Re- 
Of State (Elihu 
to ffi Cla Qu e the soviet 
iLn “Pyrenees at 

LueHagiiA linri mcU.nk 


The Orthodox impact 


WILLIAM C. FLETCHER i 

Religion and Soviet Foreign, Policy 
1945-1970 

179pp. Oxford University Press tor 
the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. £3.50. 

William, Fletcher' ia to be congratu- 
lated both on the boldness of the task 
he has set himself and also on the 
skill with which he has accomplished 
it. He has taken a subject which lies 


In two academic fields, or rather 
minefields— contemporary church 

history, and Soviet studies. Treading 
delicately but firmly, he negotiates 
the twenty-five postwrif years and 
brings his reader through with' him. 
to bis task he brings scholarship, of 


lying sense of real concern, for the 
well-being and 'credibility of the 
religions communities 1 in the Soviet 
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points put, that not he 


he ha$ succeeded In writing what is 
likely to pe the standard work for 
some years to come. 

In an introductory chapter he sets 


out the aims and limitations of his 
study together with an analysis of 
the successive bargains struck be- 
tween the religions and the 
avowedly anti-religious Soviet state, 
the most notable of which was the 
informal concordat of September 4, 
1943 with die Russian Orthodox 
Church. H& traces the Church’s re- 
emergence on the world scene 
during the expansionist years of 
Soviet policy from 1945 to 1948 and 
its participation in tlie peace cam- 
paign of the Cold War period. 
There is a particularly helpful chap- 
ter on the Prague Christian -Peace 
Conference which is perhaps 'the 
best ' summery available. ‘He 1 shows . 
how those very- virtues which had 
enabled the active and fruitful par- 
ticipation pf responsible non-fellow- 
travelling Western churcfiinep also 
ensured, the movement’s virtual cqj- 
fopsa'ln th&'wake of the events' of 
1968. The ihapters dn-' thd Third 
World and -dil 'Islam and BiiddHfam 
afe something of interludes;' arid 
the treatment bf Judaism is pahicu- 
larJy thin. r Apart from a short sec- 
tion In tne' context of a discussion 
of Middle Eastern international 
policy. It is only invoked to provide 


a contrast with the role of the 
Christian churches : ; 

The effective, well-substantiated, 
and highly publicized campaign of 
tlie western Jewish community 
has been highly detrimental to 
the Interests of Soviet foreign 
policy. . i . Thfe Soviet Union has 
■ not enjoyed the services of 
Jewish representatives In West- 
ern affairs, and that similar diffi- 
culties have not arisen among Wes- 
tern Christians may be attributed, 
. at least in some measure, to the 
services rendered, by thq Russian 
Churches to. Soviet foreign policy. 

Here he possibly underestimates the 
concern fait in the' West about the 
fate of the “Initsfotivniki !” Baptists 
and : the 1 dissident members of tlie 
Russian Orthodox .f CHhrtfh. He nev- 1 
ertbeless sustains his Haiti" thesis, 
.whjch .is that the presence .q£- 'R us- 
sian : churchmen in a .variety. . of 
interna rional ecclesiastical ■ organ iza- 


dowd or even- phaslrig-out of pro- 
nouncements - unacceptable to the 
Russian government and that at a 
time when American churchmen, 
for example, have felt ho .similar 


constraints. It Is worth considering, 
however, that this may simply be a 
function of such bodies becoming 
morri genuinely world — as opposed 
to purely Western — bodies, than we 
had grown accustomed to export. 
Moreover, In the Conference of 

S uropean Churches, which rightly 
as massive Eastern- European 
comparatively small British repre- 
sentation, British participants have 
bean, able to have statements on 
.international affairs and especially 
. on Northern Ireland modified, re- 
phrased or even withdrawn. Particl- 
nation 'cuts both ways and When we 
pa'u no.. longed expect.; to win every 
. point it is still worth s toying in tae 
■ game.-, ' 

. Ih ^ his concluding chapters Dr 
Fletcher turhs to on analysis pf 
“Trends and Prospects" and Llm- 
' itanons and Opportunities M . .'There 
is inevitably some speculation, in- 
terspersed with cautious judgments 
of which . this is a typical example : 
“ The existence of a strong current 
of liberal. Christianity offers some 
opportunities for Soviet ■ foreign 
policy which might not be available 
were a less ■ Innovative . approach 
dominant In the West.” - 
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; M. M. BADAWJ; , V 
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t nent of reforms In science teadi|ni|and is ' 
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. method ,,ipr feroqlc 0|yas p historical prltlque \ 

l of Armstrong'? methods and achievements * ■ 
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Influenced modern curriculum reform. . , 
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Herd covers £4.60 tret . ^ onijefetod, luminaries. " . t \' y ' 

' : ’ ivPfijperbaqk £1.60 net ' ! ' ' ' x 
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HUTCHINSON 
PUBLISHING GROUP 

SELECTED . SPRING TITLES 

Hutchinson General Books | Eva, Marchioness of - 
Fiction I Reading 

FOR THE RECORD 

£3.60/iUua (rated 



Douglas Reeman 

go Stand sinki * 

£3.00 • 

Two Douglas Reeman 
reissues 

THE DEEP SILENCE 
£ 2.00 

THE PRIDE AND THE . 

ANGUISH 

£ 2.00 

Ruth Rendell 

SOME LIE AND SOME 
DIE 

£3.00 



The English death 


LAWRUNCI-: DURKELL * 

The Black Book , , ' 

243pp. .Faber and Faber. £2. . 

The Black Bonk was written in 
Greece in 1937, published in Paris 
during the following year. In a pre- 
face to the American edition, which 
appeared in 1959, the author calls 
it a two-listed attack on literature 
by an angry young mat} the thir- 
ties ” angry about what he charac- 
terizes as “the English heath”. 
Without thought of publication, ' as 
he says, Mr Dun-ell sent the manu- 
script to Henry Miller. When the 
book was published through Miller’s 
ancnurngeinenr, copies liltarcd 
through to Britain (the present pub- 
lication is the fust English edition), 
and it became known, talked about, 
praised, by several fellow-writers in- 
cluding T. S. Eliot and Cyril Con- 
nolly. . 


, * w ovtiiuji niiu 

characters from the “ universal 
death, the English death, which I 
lmve escaped ”. Most of the chnra- 
ters actually seem more like remit- 
tance men inhabiting. Henry Miller’s 
Paris tliun anybody to.be seen In the 
English landscape at that time, but 
there is also the diary of Death 
(really Herbert) Gregory, who is 
writing a^ook called Urine-, there 
aro working-class, girls and prosti- 
tutes getting laid, married, dying ; 
there ora portraits of appalling 
teachers at an appalling school • and 
tficrq m e niaiiy lyrical .anarchic pas- 
sages in praise of life and the sexual 
organs. What was rho English death 
which had been escaped? One of the 
mote effective; - rhetorical passages 
sums up what was perhaps the : most 
important aspect of it : 

In the Sunday papers the great 
men. become retroiningent, pissing 
backwards into the mouth of the 
public mid miking about the 
shapely subsisting beauty of rradi- 
tlon. In , London they, ere dancing 
round : the Walpole,- the" Faber 
poets 'are mark! ng- time end usher* 


!ng in the millennium with a Series 
of elegant squibs, the Lesbians' are 
onnnizing with squeals of buttered 
sperm, and the noise of the cleaver 
is lost In the nervous orgasm of 
a million women novelists. In 
Rome the papal nuncio announces 
the use of the fountain pen in such 
. cases where the penis will not 
lyork. In Calcutta the blnck sweep 
is wandering with crumbs in Ilfs 
eyes, touching tho Untouchable, 
and eating the undatable. In the 
Ghetto the streets are full of juice 
and the pavements slippery with 
haddocks’ eyes. In Lisbon there 'are 
women os inexhaustible . as the 
Indian Ocean, lying with their legs 
.apan, watching the express. hurtle 
towards them on its 1 metals. 

The miserable narrowness. . of 
English social, lifo, the coctionod 
complacency of prominent literary 
figures, were real. To them Darrell 
opposed glamorous colourful surreal- 
ist inconsequence, images of sexual 
energy, fruitfulness and decay. Just 
as Henry Miller seemed lq George 
Orwell at the time to be a monster 
perhaps, but a creative monster, a 
Jonah living exultantly inside the 
whale, sb the freedom employed 
by Lawrence Durrell here, plus his 
frequent rise of forbidden word's And 
his occasional pliraaes about sexual 
nefs, appeared to offer new possibili- 
ties for literature to those distrustful 
of the literary-political stance of 
many yourig writers. 

fb. da yi w« en >wny of the books on 
public library site Ives are iiiore out- 
sppken than .Durrell, so that tho 
shock effect has altogether gone, such 
an idea is hard to understand. The 
book ivas written linder the shhdbw 
or Henry Miller,' but 'it' contains much 
less (even) fn the way of a Continuous 
narrative than Tropic of Cancer. 
‘Hie secretive, winding plasm of 
Gregory tangled In his own ego- 
isinus is what Durrell is concerned 
ip exploit. The Black Book, in spite pf : 
the despair that is said to have 
inspired it, comes through most often 
as the work, of a young man having 
rather wayward fun. In doing sb he 
offers some passages of shnrjr nfiscr- 


that one winces ‘ 
i e / eet "inottow«i^ 
{ft? gridiron of hifL 
When they get £ m 
the run the tagejtt. 
and hard: 

b ^k Into li!a T 
. like a bird, . 

otIl « scenes^, 
finally well seeh, be 
effect is lost in Vswd 
Perhaps one short »*“*- 
given, to show the i 
Suddenly I am araft 
. . «* you like a mha 

to 1 the elements,* tQ 
delicate. nebula^' the 
••' grows on you ana ;™, 
fleece. I.artrbihU 
"through you 'like s ogn 
- a ,W u , e - a fefuibnt d 
which there is nb’trth. 
Etcetera. 

The social Implicit)** 


way to Spain, Onfclfin 
to find a felfort-writfe- - 
interest in the Civil .'W 
that to mbc oneshlf 
from a sense of oblfgii 
stupidity. In The 
Durrell, like Miller, & 
est at all in what nas e 
side his own Immedjgo 
the 'English literary ;« 
some ways parochial, l L 
book offers no wider b 
personal guided tolif 
Dbrrell. Whert thou 
tricity is suffleiiauly:; 
such an attitude, tbeh 
have its immodlaie 
Orwell was impressed kj 
realized even at the tin* 
enthusiasm that he iw 
descend into unlntolligil 
charlatanism "i fUiurd 
not of such a size as la] 
the same danger. The 
was just a a early bon 
writer of already edded 


PAUL THEBtOOX ' V- ! 

■ *&jnt Jack 'i'i' ''■‘•'f' : .vVt'.-v"- ; ! 

250fip. Bodley Head. £2;25 r > » . • 

; . ,r . V;::' t,v .v : 

Faul Thorpux’s stylk gqts sadder, fun* 
nior and mo?qdis tine live with dacti 
apVel/ Those clashes' of culture and 
rawr diet produce stultifying ritual 
displays of “ sensitiyepess ” in sq 
^sny writers, coma out in his fiction 
. as living, unpredictable farce : .» >. 

... I had a vision of luxury hotels ub- 
", derpinning the most exotic fea- 
- hires pf a peopled culture, the arts 
ana crafts Surviving in the Hiltori 
.. long! after they had ceased to bo 
. practised in the villages. .. 

He is tremendously good at the com- 
mai-clal dialects that are. generated 
on the v'efy edge of artlcrilnfcy, where 
”ibre like barter than 
r sfcl Pffpr; the; wrong brhnd 

{ffi 01 ! tvdrs^.3tin * vemark riot 
clichjd 'bptigl) (too* lyidwing, too 
-pmsonal) irinfl/ybii may .'forfeit: the 
precano}« Mist on. \vhfdh tjie whole 

mi-- 

; r; lege education, alriiost k degree .. 

' : '*n 5 rtie of, to jm*™ eats tuus’Vns my 
. -fi fgny irig. pf. gjrlst;intp-the harbouk 
!■ .Hearina < his i 


u 1 i i .1- . 


iW small change qf clubbalil'e aiiocS 
flpte. Buras lie ,ramb|os, thioiigh his 
renertnlrn. n in.Hoi 


it : !•! i‘- 
!•:• 


■r'*- 

-'-.ij j.-”: ■; 


rwMtite, a Jovial, ailment mSinpr. 
sal r-conScious ness looms. IIo roallzas 
pat ever the years he has ji ini self 
become a landmark on the tourist 
trap),, anq. that, instead of wanting 
fW 0 R- kft would shy) the. foilprs, 
5 %&***• ft# want to talk to hinu 


| d falcated pimp, let alone 

L® imple ;? lnded , l« r «*ator, that’s 
He prefers to see hbuself 
Chandler (his 
official. ■ job), the man who' can 

fellows, guarding them 
W} 1 hnself) against the sad ob- 
SMhltie^pf personality, the- bumll- 
‘ of growing - up and 

• 5.™i i 8 P 10 book pivots on the 
at rival of tliat one Insignificant 

• 18 go l nfi \ t0 rblodt ' tin 
verbal nudges ..and jwinks, Who rep 
ftjses to sppak fhe! langurige 1 afid 
Pjf.y F he game. ; It only takes . , pne 

. V?b 0 bp\w: Jeck loses confjdaflc'e, 

•*? II 1 ? Owh.lnnocortce. beghisfo look 
at What .liis stories alWavs- left out? 
Is Jp p purveypy.of brief liflnpioess- 
: ■ corrupt; mocker and ■ 

' lV wt-T-ln the 

•; W“ n B. the only dub. hb Veully 

■ Wh, . with tliefi 1 fraoMp. 1 


ouif Is clesrlT. nosialp 1 '*! 
where sex 
bfl dpuo simply; riiuflM 
out 'shame; bet ter taw 
whore than to make ten 
ana - teach her senafiW >1 
“We Chinese .*1/y 

... . '..j i.-i'i -. • ' * 


k'-.» : 

nOWARD NOBTB')' :'; . ; ;f 
Expressway 

320pp. Collins. ;£i2i' * J . : ?2 


films of the- 
1950?. Redte^W-jB 

conVentiofad. d( t §lj®5 

Sdnal .techdqw 
morej 


. i Aho-yailo 


brogtie, \ 
Joyco’ 1 'and- 


aL’ ■ neccic dealings, with' 
! •Efi^WSS-^ machtn0 over the 
2 5 ; f i|htlng in Vietiinrii (who. 

• Smv&J | : ?« a ? 0 ^ a for their pleas-' 


arid - who wM thig ^ 
Tbe novel 

Mr North ,h«J gJLa 
search., Facts, 


I^^kinwbne.ta; 


*•'&£** jpek evenTone 
; AOd trusts^ that- card, that 


£ minor 
has been 
remains 
everyone 


«»»u«nce unnostj ana, 
tp,go on telling Sjt Pries, ' 

must l)e the second. 
rnmS n p „ roEe -! 8 J 0,1 L and ft has n lot in 
first, Either of 
^ '^ducted with or 

StfiS ■ nlorB ? nal y s5s and. anguish, 

SartHdrSS mfl,ce squ fefil ’ Idsd nl 
SH 1 or a voyeur. Ideally, the 

SndFiJif ?“!“• ’O rather -limited 
e?i'T C J inn,c ? 1 deal with his nudl- 

nlMsurni S ! nd i S t L le,n a , w «y flushed; 
ttuHJ* 1 TS nd * f° 1- A* 0 niomeni, 
loali! Tt ^ 8 , a , relationship that 
saniMti 16 Participants as hopelessly 
mid 755 as ’ SBy - ati Irish seaman 

imai*?no n i t0nes l whore » 1,ut y° u can 
EE- ss h ? nest models for 
numan communication. Mr Ther- 


nbt is - due,, 

ket • ■ coverage 

that' face the M 

attitudes^ith 0r a fJ^M 

deal,- or. siatlstic^ jjjj 

are. Severely 

theff bat u 

disasters pt; m^triiiulfl 

on a Iioliday-'tbfe i j J . 

ihgexecudve^oW^l 

whose .daughters 


love, cniiauiiu^. ^ « 
else, on tlm» 
there Is da n «f*"T 
by human failiD&s* . 
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rban rambles 


| EMILIO CADDA : 
fl seconds 

(, Milan! Garzantl. L.2,220. 

* of Gadda are accustomed 
works that are unfinished. 

seconda and Notte at 
remarkable because, in 
u t o having no end, they have 
Suing eilher. About the same 
Efcii haaded to his publishers 
■frisked manuscript of La 
■fa (reviewed here on Sep- 
» 2S. 1970) Gadda also con- 
| to (horn three unpublished 
I (tw written in exercise 
t bought from the stationers 
L Is Galleria), in a frag* 
in state, which have never 
bribed, lot alone finished, 
ifenot for the admirable notes 
jn Gelll, much of the material 
Fk almost unintelligible, al- 
) U certain points Gadda 
[bulled indications of how lie 
Uthe action to proceed, 
lion important work, Novella 
Ams written in March 1928 
days, immediately after 
Utr accounts of a peculiarly 
wand macabre murder in the 
isinos Aires, Milan, which 
•wed by the trial of a boy 
fcrldde;.;ajid "Matricldio” 
id would If aye been called had 
Ikmne dear later on that the 
lira not the work of the child, 
jwrtlj witnessed the crime, 
raw act. The present title 
lagdificance, being the man- 
m w the draft, according, to 
of works planned by 

gk tecofidd begins with a' 
F 1 ? on . Milanese habits, 
MdotUfein 1923-24. The 
gpf the. hysterical womeri at 


the trial, together with the tirade in 
the camera dei deputati by the Oil. 
Manaresi against women being ad- 
mitted to tne court are mentioned. 
It is, however, necessary to consult 


It is, however, necessary to consult 
Signor Gelli’s notes to discover from 
tlie reports in If Corriere della Sera 
that the boy was accused of bringing 
girls into the apartment, where his 
mother’s corpse lay putrefying In a 
chest, and having sexual relations 
with them oil his mother's bed. 
Similarly we find that Manaresi’s 
speech was made to defend the 
femininity of women -against such 
horrors and to stress the beautiful 
character of the murdered mother. 

The story continues with an amus- 
ing description of Daniele Classls, 
die boy’s grandfather, and his 
daughter Denira. Thereafter, Gadda 
divagates happily on any subject 
that crosses bis mind. “ My desire ”, 
he wrote, (< was to be romantic aua 
interesting, in tlie style of Conan 
Doylo.” In fact the story drifts on, 
describing Denira’s male admirers, 
how she gave birth to a child and 
how just ueforo her marriage she 

J oes off on a mad and drunken 
Durney. Tlie rest is a jumble. 

The 'language is as characteristic 
of Gadda as his choice of a gruesome 
murder for a subject. Carducci’s 
translation of a line of Heine Is 
“accademico e frinfrinato” ; th6 
second' adjeedve is coined from 
Carducci’s own coinage of a verb 
“ frinire ”, to make a noise like that 
of the song of a ciqada. Gadda gbes 
on to say that Carducci has turned 
* the unstressed and caesiiral rhythm 
of Heine into an oxytocic cascade 
that is strikingly Italian ”. 

Notte di Luna, written in. 1930, 
die. second piece, in die volume, 
starts with a typical Gaddian ramble, 


jountry matters 


WR TENDRYAKOV : 

®* r * D p Ace and other. Stories 

fiJs 1 ? A1 S ei ‘. Oflvo 

« ind Pan! Falla, 

®»niU Press. £225. 

M to forget' that most Russian 
r concerned, with neither. 

, *? nob- glorification of the 
JjPriJdcbl systeiri, brit with 
JJuon of the profoutidei* 
J«iMn In society,. VlQdimh; 

Tendryakov is a writer 
*0 ^ back into this main* 
fl^Russian literature,, al- 
^ftecatne known in the post* 
has mostly written 
Paper NoVp Mir (his 

iSfct-ga: 

E"{ v n e,la a coilecte'd here 
1 wnrid of sairilzdat. 

Mpaarts 

mm 

charac- 
radier tliap 

E^ : lUt2i?ii? , A Q « 1 cj^kdvV dee- • 


ened into betraying him, he Is 
arrested, and the camp falls apart. 

"Justice’* (1961) has two pacts, 
showing how another tough, res- 
pected man is destroyed. by the turn 
of events. There is. a bear-hunt, in 
which an old, professional hunter 
dominates his two companions up to 
the point where a passer-by is shot 
by mistake ; then there is an: official 
investigation into tlie accident, . in 
which the hunter becomes confused 
by the bureaucratic procedures and 
first tries to discover and then to 
disguise the truth. The title of the 
story, " Sud", would perhaps be 
better translated as " The Trial ”, 
Tendryakov*s point being -thnt the 
hunter, (the traditional way of life; 
etb) has to undergo not so much 
justice as the trial of economic and 
social progress. 

"Creature of $ Day” (1965),, Is 


There is a good description of the 
miners, who speak Bergamo dialect, 
and of young hooligans (■ teppistl ". 
a word which, Gadda Explains in a 
note, he first heard ot Tirano in 
1921). The action begins in the 
second chapter, “ L’alJegrezza ”, and 
goes on for just over nine pages, in- 
cluding a fair quantity of footnotes. 
The anarchist Moltenl comes in to 
wards the end, and is the subject 
of a long description hi pencil, 
which is transcribed at length in 
Signor Gelli’s notes. But Molteni 
reRlly belongs to another and earlier 
work, 11 lavoro italiano. 

Oddly enough (most things in 
Gadda are odd) the third piece, ol- 
though rather trivial, is much more 
satisfactory than the first two. La 
casa is undated (probably 1932) and 
.is not written in one of the famous 
exercise books, but it at least has 
a beginning. It Is an amusing study 
of a young man, a civil ongineor, 
who has been left a considerable 
sum of money, and tries to build a 
house. His first architect, one of the 
now rationalists, can only design 
rectangles, even the wheels of his 
bicycle are square. Tlie legal, tech- 
nical and family obstacles which the 
young man, a kind of youthful 
Gadda, encounters make up a divert- 
ing if unfinished piece. 

The three fragments are certainly 
important for a study of Gad da’s 
future work : matricides, anarchists, 
creatures weakened by misfortune, 
mentally defective children, mad 
architects, they are all there. But 
nothing happens. Gadda’s rumblings, 
embellished by passages in dialect, 
are not eajy reading and his pen- 
cilled jottirigs, carefully transcribed 
in the notes, ore often more inter- 
esting than tlie stories themselves. 


more limited. A pig-breeder fiddles 
the figures of piglets born and pigs 
dead to cover up her mistakes, arid 
eventually becomes famous' all over 
Gustol Bor for -her success. She 
marrieg the chairman of the village 
soviet arid is- Interviewed , in the 
press. The situation gets worse and 
worse, and she ends by burning 
down the piggery to avoid, exposure. 

Tendryakov may lack die tech- 
nical sophistication 1 taken ; for 
granted among short-story writers 
m the West; but there is consider- 
able subtlety in bis sbcial and psjv 
cbological approach, and it Is In- 
teresting to see how far he escapes 
from the . restrictions of orthodox 
socialist realism and affirms the 
moral realism traditional in Russiaq 
literature before the Revolution—- 
and indeed after it, until the onset 
of Stalinism, . ». . 


Forces of love 


^ A i 1 differ- 
?* ln t lumber camp 
* Pair 'j ts i? 0rth » ' 8B lf 
> tS j_ s tDu Bb, respected 


ftifARC BRANDEL > 

Tije Man Who Liked Women 
287pp. Methuen. £2.50.' '. , 

The point of departure for Marc 
Brandql’s first ' : novel 1 for sixteen 
years is d' dubious ond, HI? hero, 
Bascombo Fletcher, is. " that rare 
thing, a man who URes Women”. It 
is, the sort of statement which floats 
ajrpyrid in Woih^n’s Lib pamphlets 
and makes no sense whichever way 
it is lboked at. However, it is be- 
cause of this supposedly rare gift 
.that Fletcher, who is an American 
engineer based in London, is 1 chosen 
td Tie the guardian angel and Jov’Cf: 
of Venus, who Is-retyjrji in . his Lon* , 
don flat through hit head, . The : 


of a young engineer with his csreei 
to make and the, complications in 
volved la. establishing such a per 


-» tne 

out Of his sav- 

. foreman into a 


follows is an oddly touching mixtlri'e 
of fable,' fairy-tale- and allegory, 
backed by constant changes of scene 
—London, Los Arigeles, Fan?, Stftitb 
of France, a journey ■ to ■ Greece _ 
which implies that the contempor- 
ary world is no place for a truly 
tender relationship and that the. 
forces of anti-love are fairly well, 
entrenched everywhere. i 

i Mr Brandel works' out yet/ coli- 
vincingly 'the difficulties which soon;, 
a visitation would create in the life 


end by tlie Wcf that, Venus,. as an Inv > 

: niortijl, cannot decay and so has to ' 

S o on growng.. Once she. Is toller • 
lari hq is.they. realize that their life 
together cannot continue and she 
begs to be takep back to Greece, 

: where the novel ends with a resolu- 
tion pldiislng to all partios. . 

Such a theme might sound twee or! 

. corny but .is not, - for there - is d . 
genuine core of feeling. -It sgems.to 
arise from, nostalgia, for the > days ; 
when women not- Only depended -op ; 
men but were seem to bo dependent 
on them, as 1 though the ’masculine 
capacity for tenderness wwp - in- 
: extrlcably bound rip with the' deed , 
to protect and cherish thtf wmrian" 
from outside forcas. Now that : 
.women are .cmnpetipg mu .men '(p 
Sily oil , As ilwsduHne-, 
irf ■ rebuffed, coarsdned : 


eacn otner.. ■vy.-r , 

naJi humour Wwib preyeins his lUflfl : 
lesson from growing tedious or 
preachy j but the |mok is too long. Or 
Ddi haps, to be more exai^,Jhfi iriaddr 

has a feeling tliot the oriffhifthldea 
has spent itself, a good way P^fpre , 
the end. I; ! v‘ 


Fiction 

Victor Canning 

Flight of the Grey Goose 

“ One to enjoy without reserve. Victor Canning in * The Run- 
aways * is in top story-telling form ” Daily Telegraph £2.10 

Theodore Weesner 

The Car Thief 

" An impressive first novel, really quite remarkable. " Sunday 
Times £2.50 

Rachel Billington 

Cock Robin 

Her comic new novel about male/ female supremacy — a battle 
for real, or just a see-saw ? £2.40 

Doris Leslie 

The Dragon’s Head E2 .zo 

Margery Sharp 

The Lost Chapel Picnic and 
other stories . *i. 9 o 

Graham Greene 

(Collected Edition) Co-publishcd with Bodley Head 

A Gun for Sale , 12.2s 

The Ministry pf Fear £2.50 

The Quiet American 12.2s 

James Leasor : 

Host of Extras h.ss 


t General . v 

Violet Powell 

A ComptpnTBumettConipendm 

" Its real yalu'e is indicated by bne'phrasfc In the blurb ; * It is 
indispensable for the student V* The listener *• - ‘ £3.00 


:=/ . Reissues ••'■•’•j.’V 

Victor Canning r 

Castle Minerva , ,// -•{ 

The Hidden Face , , 

| m 11 - .. — w mm 1..1 1 . 1 1 .i. - - — — 1 * 1 . 1 1 . 

Heinemam Young Books 


•Monida. Dickeijs ^ 

^Spring Oorries to World’s End ■ ; 

L—i— - ■ 

JPenelo^ Lively 

nrhe Ghost of Irhonias Kempd 


HeioemannU 
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‘The Snake is 
just like the 
White Man ’ 

When fndlansfeed a 
hungry but pretty snake It . 
grows. They feed It more 
and it grows more, until it 
becomes dangerous and 
has to be kiJIecf — killing 
many Indians. 

Cherokee tale 

from 


The Way 


‘i* : £ 'j. ■*;[ 


V ..o] '. * ' 

;f.;; i ; - 


*V f ‘ . i r 

. V 


I * t - ! J 1 1 < i • ' • ’ 1 • ' ! ' 

.< " i- A 
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m 
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an anthology of American 
Indian literature 
edited by Shlriey Hill Witt 
and Stan Steiner. 

A Vintage paperback 
from Wildwood House 90p. 
Other Vintage paperbacks 

Aztlan 

an anthology of Mexican 
American literature 

ed Luis Valdez and 
Stan Steiner £1.00 

Tree of Culture 

Ralph Linton 

The story of human culture 
from early tool-making to 
China's late dynasties, 

Islam and the 

Mediterranean civilizations 
75p. 

The Pearl Poet 

translated by Margaret 
Williams 

Complete works of the • 

" missing " author of Sir 
Gawafn and the Green 
Knight. £1. 25. 

Michelangelo 

complete poems and 
selected letters .translated 
by Creighton Gilbert 
edited by Robert H 

Linacott&i.oo. . 

New York Poets 

aiidnthology edited by 
ftpn Padgett and 
DAvid Shapiro. \ 
Comprehensive collection 




i oj Oity poetry of the Sixties ; 






is 

to be Done? 

TWeB.about New People , 
byBG Chernyohevsky > 
One. of the most Influential 
pr^ff evolutionary novels. . 

> Wfrpduced by E H Carr 90p. | 

Hawthorne’s 


ed Newton Arvlvi; 
TWenty-fdur stories by ■ . * • 
■Nathaniel Hawthorne. Also 
Vejjrfcseofed lh the 
Mdctern Llbrify Series t. 1 
■Cdinplefe Novels & 



The form of forms 


F rkdric Jameson's hook is a 
collection of essays, some pre- 
viously published, on six 
ih inkers who full roughly into the 
category of " Hegelian Marxists: 
Theodor W. Adorno, Walter Ben- 
jamin, Herbert Marcuse, Emsi 
Bloch, Georg Lukdcs, Jean- Paul 
Sartre. To this is added a methodo- 
logical chapter, “Towards Dialec- 
tical Criticism", in which Mr Jame- 
son seeks to encompass' rhe methods 
•md insighrs of all tfiesu thinkers and 
so press further the current at tuck 
rruin the left oil Anglo-American posi- 
tivism and empiricism. But. politics 
up tut, it is high rime that (of these 
six) Adorno, Benjamin and Bloch 
were betLer known in the Anglo- 
Saxon world. In addition to their In- 
trinsic interest, they are tho most 
difficult to translate and understand. 
Mr Jameson's exposition of their 
ideas is constantly oxliiIurnting in tho 
spirit of that tradition which extends 
from Plato's Symposium through 
Diderot's Conversations 'to Hotel’s 
Phenomenology* From this tradition 
Mr Jameson inherits his inventive, 
playful, even heady style and his 
carefree mingling of the “disci- 
plines" (philosophy, literary criti- 
cism, sociology, economics). His best 
and longest chapter is devoted to 
Sartre, on whom ho has written be- 
fore and who has influenced bis 
method most strongly. 

In Mr Jameson’s hands the method 
Is . extraordinarily 'double-edged. 
While it helps him to evoke bril- 
liantly his Subjects; it prevents him 
taking p distance from them, thereby 
putting into question its own status as 
method. Mr Jameson stays too close 
to Ills material, often blurring the 
distinction between commentator 
(particularly in the 
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mode of modern thought' that may 
he termed dialectical In a vast popu- 
lar from. Given his understanding of 
method, Mr Jameson is nowhere 
definite or rigorous about what he 
meuns by dialectics. He applies Lite 
term generally to any form of 
thought or work of art (here tho 
German Romantic tradition comes 
m) which is sclf-reflexlve, that is 
which Is, or seeks to be, aware of its 


own premises and processes. Listing 
Jgy, logical 

. __ , strurfiif* 

ism, Sartre, Wittgenstein, 

Freud, Russian Formalism, Amerl- 


i : uiaLJijK 

phenomenology, logical 
positivism, existentialism, structural- 
Nietzsche, 


cun New Criticism — he sees them all 
ns a “ movement of dialectical con- 
sciousness • Intent on assaulting 
our conventionalized life pat- 
terns ", administering , shocks to 
"our routine vision of things " 
desiring (at least implicitly) to 
restructure " our habitual conscious- 
ness ", . 

Beyond this popular front lies the 
terrain of Marxist materialism : 

What distinguishes such concopts 
Philosophically from genuine dia- 
lectical thinking is of course their 
failure to account for the initial 
numbness of our perception In the 
first place, their inbbility to fur- 
nish a Sufficiently historical cxpla- 
nation for that ohtological defi- 
ciency which they cau onlv 
understand in ethical and aesthetic 
terms. Yet such intellectual dis- 
tortion, such structural repression 
of an essential ^lenient in the 


majority of Mr Jameson's thinkers 
worked out their theories ut a time 
of intense class struggle of the classi- 
cal kind (the 1930s in Germany). 
Finally, there exists a world econo- 
mic system to which the individual 
“ monopoly capitalisms ” stand in 
an exploitative relationship. Mr 
Jameson relativized Marxism into 
that which' is appropriate to tile 
backward countries (“ peasant. Marx- 
ism ") and that which suits the 
advanced. But such u divisiou limits 
both “ Marxisms ", for it takes them 
out or tlie exploitative interrelation- 
ship between the advanced and 
backward countries, fn consequence, 
jt is the secondary level' of reality 
in the United States — the techno- 
logy, the marketing, the advertising, 
the "consciousness industry" — 

which serves as the exclusive object 
of Mr Jameson’s theoretical critique. 

Thus the Marxism fit for ** post- 
industrial society ” is of n special 
kind, designed to dear away, those 
" sticky cobwebs ’’ which mystify 
reality ; and until this happens, the 
argument runs, no worthwhile poli- 
tical action cao be taken. The diffi- 
culty. howover, is that tho reality 
which Mr Jameson wishes to get 
through to has been abolished by his 
own phenomenological scheme, for 
It is not thq reality which is “ experi- 
enced". In this scheme the ‘'real" 
or primary reality becomes an exis- 
tential intellectual construct, baaed 



and subject 

Adorno chapter). This very element 
In his preface Mr Jameson . ex- 


plains ! 

I have felt that the dialectical 
■ -method can be .acquired only, by 
a concrete working through -of 
• detail,. by j ;g. sympathetic .internal 

■ experience of uie gradual: con- 
StruCtlon ot a systeiji according to 

■ its Inner necessity. Nor have I 
attempted to "reconcile ’V these 

; - yaiious coiutrUcdons in. the cqu'rse 
of presentation; rather, in' a JHndl 
Section, I . have tried to' describe 


, - resistance 

or mauvtuse foi that grows ever 
stronger as we draw closer to that 
truth. of the socio-economic which, 

. were it realized in all its trans- 
parency, would immediately, abli- 
. gate us. to praxis. 

. Elsewhere, however, Mr jameson 
so sure about the final ground 
of dialectical thinking,- describing, 
•o j toncej Marxist theory' of 
as ,* trope, almply tl\e. sign. 


of jha. laqt eluent .qf,*, series, em*. 

equlvalpn^tO'.the last 

the'prddeda of dialectical Uudklng . W n-8tructurtiist,;enstantlalist 
lit general., and the -way* In widen pycboanalydc &riei. Yoii Simply 

?tnke^yout choice of the final ground. 1 


- All gwilCI Hl|'i Q>l%i UIB nqjrB 

. >lt can. deal, vHth litnyatwre in par- T - . ,r 

fldular.' .. . '“ T ' ! : In this way ejdfitentialistn comaa to 

- •' . ' pie aidofsemiolpsy. and structural- 

" Method " thereby becomes one ism, and Marxism is relativized into 

a——, one reductionist " model " among 

other a: ■ . .• 


with "sympathetic ; internal Cxperi- 
'. Elements «?f method, like dia- 


ettefi ", 


, iance . or, criticism, afei Incorporated 
; into this experience tn.the ibrm' of 
■ tjieicctical. extenslofis, like folds 
added to a - concertina, creating 'an 


the. basic; problem or tdsk faced by 1 
' *h c h * a model is therefore the 


h-J'./' y- 5 -- : -rV - ■ i •• • I 
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may be understood and combated. 

-From his philosophers of ' culture 
Mr Jameson draws the categories of 
his " real ” reality. Adorno provides 
the weapon of " nogntive dittlectlcs 
a Mephistophelean encouragement of 
all art that feeds upon and Incites 
i-he internal self-dissolutlOu of capi- 
talist values. Walter Benjamin and 
Ernst Bloch are p hired respectively 
into the nostalglst and the utoplon 
of a lost or ever-to-be-dlscovered, 
ever-i mminently-possi bio totality. 

Marcuse is illuminatingly linked with 
Schiller as a theoretician of revolu- 
tionai-y, play. Luk&cs by liis philo-. 
sciphy of narrative form oecomeB the 
vicarious theorist of human action In, 
the-, context of historical continuity.'' 
Sartre, n Dally, is called upon to 
resdlvo the contradictions between 
historical md ** experimental ” time, 
between the self-lmagps or - self- 
deceptions. of h social olass end its. 
Objective historical role ; a’ resolu- 
tion designed to protect lived ”. 
history from its purely eplsteinoTogi-- 
cal conceptualization. 

, Mr Jameson's fastidious attention 
to form yields some magnificent in- 
sights, From Adorno, for example, 
he is able- to elicit musical form as a 
normative model for .studying this 
sociology of literature, lot music can 
exhibit In purely .formal . terms the 


In the final chanter u, , 
practises his thcorertBi •- 
modernist art .JS^ 

maunerofih.Tr 
described above. Ytt li k! 
he most fruitfully^ 

production" intoSdri 
component, at onco u 
■ftfcp. .Mr. JamesoV 
briJIlamly porceptiva 
Hemingway’s sentence 

,tes. wntcrt ° ^ 

il lately as moderalsti^f 
soil also notes tiatsuchlM 
regarding his own meaudi 
tion as his prime reality** 
touch witli the productt»£ 
forming processos ol ib« r3 
he diagnoses Hemirin^, 1 
terms of just sueb'a ijitoj, 

■ As for tlie human eat 

■psmsi&a 

for them. Por the ir"' 
complex fabric of An 
reality Itself is dearly 
to the careful and ul 
. sentence which he pr^, 

. ia useful to hsto tc dei 
reality thinned -out; lie m 
- foreign cultures %d rf I 
languages, wheft-ik- 
beings couie Wfore iii i 

• density of a coucrere ik, 
tlon in which we are tki 
but rathor with the .c' 

' objects which can be u 
cumscribed. And wM|l 
of his life the tfollij 

• change, and tho Cubi^ ft 

' made- a retreat", ted tea 

• borders of the 1 yniWi 
i order, it does itm ~-‘ J 

fetched to spedlf 
resistance or '. ') H , 
reality, which at a w 
never practised, that 
to stylistic impotence tell 
- suicide. . V..- • 

Mr Jameson distiu^iHsfaq 
the. 6ldfcr‘and : 'the‘ntxj| 
'Hie older was consdoin* 
anri-philistlue, elitist, 7 
popular and pervssit. 

'* John Cage’s music, Ai 



; '^Tb'ba looked foiward ullth the samS reMsfi with 
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riTof literary criticism tliat 
whole American journalists 
■niiegood books, though they 
iirite outstandlug journalism. 
•MoCarry’s volume illustrates 
a perfectly. It is rather 
rather unscholarly and 
itftating, let it employs the 
Mbchiloren style devised by 
press for a public 
iikoly to read a uews- 

book. On the other 

[llr McCarry has worked very 
[at is a shrewd, experienced 
jttHe has pointed a vivid pic- 
[dRalph Nader, bis career and 
Iwdaies, which provides a very 
[hre for- consideration of an 
phenomenon. As such 
t welcome. 

me jins heard of Nader: how 
ma junior member of the 
.vpoup which, in the mid- 
m irying to Improve the 
«( Amerlcau cars through 
in; how ho rocketed to fame 
b proved tliat General 
shad been prying into his priv- 
‘ , apparently In the hope of 
ding or, discrediting him j 
used his fame to start a 
lie movement among young 
iBoitly college students, com- 
ito the criticism and reform of 
Kiun Institutions, aud, ulti- 
American society Itself, 
itoame of power, and Mr 
& reminds us of his achieve- 
Id tk laws he hqs helped to 


Nader is becoming “the national 
scold The reader is left commend- 
ably free to weigh the issues. Mr 
McCarry soems to be sure that Nader 
is a great man but to be worried 
about his failings. Further than that 
he does not go, for which we may be 
grateful. 

The study of American history 
prompts two observations. In the 
first place, as Mr McCarty’s allu- 
sions to Upton Siliclair remind us, 
Nader’s muckraking, and his agita- 
tion against the great business cor- 
porations, aro by no means new: 
they are, m fact, the very stuff of, for 
example, the Progressive Movement 
of the early twentieth century and 


now, as then, appeal most forcibly to 
the white middle class. The unions 
are suspicious of Nader's Raiders, 
and the blacks have nothing to do 
with them nt all — when their leader 
spoke nt a predominantly black col- 
lege ia Ohio, his audience was over- 
whelmingly white. One precedent 
suggests, then, that Nader is likely 


to fall far short of achieving the 
radical changes that he preaches, and 
even furnishes grounds for thinking 
that, now that lie is detaching him- 
self from specific reform movements 
to launch his philippics agninst 
society in general, lie is already 
descending from the peak of his 
effectiveness. 


Secondly, Nader's personality — 
fanatical, boundlessly energetic and 
devoted, ill-nmn acred, somewhat 
paranoid, contemptuous of all com- 
promise, superb at publicity and agi- 
tation — recalls a much earlier re- 
former. William Lloyd Garrison, the 
great abolitionist. Mr McCarry uotes 
that Nader’s rhetoric "has some- 
tiling in common with ihc inspired 
banality of a nondcnominatiotial 
preacher”. He stulks ,the country 
by plana and car (even though the 
car is the chief enemy of health end 
happiness, aud lie refuses to own 
one) summoning the nation to re- 
lent its technological crimes before 
t is too late, and demanding the 


l 


most extravagant tokens of repen 
tancc: it seems tliat he will not be 
happy until most of the business 
.leaders of America are behind bars. 
Just so did Garrison draw on the 
evangelical rhetoric of liis age, coll- 
ing on the Americans to repent die 
sill of slavery, quarrel] Iny with all 
his friends and, in his impossilullsl 
demands for instant abolition, seem 
ins to injure the cause more than 
help it. 

Yet, hy a process that Is still noi 
clear, slavery died, mid scholars now 
think that Garrison lind more to do 
with Its , death than was formerly 
allowed. So not all the precedent? 
arc discouraging for Ralph Nuder. 


The reasons of state 


, 4 the successful clean- 
WS (far, example, of the 
whu;h he has helped 
Hr KfqCany also records 
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First and firmly It must be said 
that Raymond Aron’s new book 
should be brought out in England 
as soon as possible (an American 
translation is to be published by 
Prentice-Hall). All too few students 
of American history will be able 
to read M Aron’s elegant French 
for them Selves, and yet ’nqt tho 


teturaof many Nader vic- 
Uib questionable methods 
cniwder frequently em- 
us of his favourite- tech- 
worft tradition of the 
P** launch cnaracter-assasslna- 
allies, |Uch as Senators 
•Riblfott, who are leas 
iggers (biitRlbieoR has 
worp, remarking that 


least of the book’s, many virtues Is 
that it is just what undergraduates 
need, and what their te&cncrs have 


been looking for .for years. It id a 
full-length, comprehensive study bf 
American foreign nollay In ell areas 
since the end of the Second World 
War, and for all M Aron’s modest 
disclaimers (In his introduction) it 
could, be safely put into thb hands 
Qf .e beginner— anything be did -not 
understand would be- a stimulus tb 
further reading, and M Aron’s 


sagacity, wido knowledge anti abso- 
lute lucidity would provide die best 
kind of grounding. 

It could also act as a corrective 
against the intelligent student’s 
worse fault, the tendency to run after 
the latest notions uncritically. M 
Aron deals faithfully, in every sense, 
with the controversial literature that 
has of late sprung up round every 
aspect of postwar'Ainerican foreign 
policy: he is a guide both to the 
subject itself and to its historio- 
graphy. His opening chanter, “ L’ile- 
contlnent ", is a masterly summary 
of pre-1941 Amerlcau diplomatic 
history, No other author does so 
much. His English publishers must 
hurry. 

It is perhaps needless to say that 
M Aron has us much to say to the 
teachers as to the taught. - He Is uot 
a man to waste his thne on text- 
book banalities, and, though under- 

S raduates may be unconscious of it, 
e is J|i. fact offering! q. systematic 
re -interpret at Ion of recent American 
diplomacy which will command the 
iiiterest of all scholars. His stance, 


as always, is one nf distinguished 
commonsenso, and it is understand- 
able that, by and large, ho usos tho 
research of such revisionists as 
Harry Mogdoff but rejects their 
tli a sis. The parmiiarjc/stes, as ho 
disdainfully calls them, seek to show 
that economic interest has deter- 
mined American policy ; M Aron 
firmly contradicts them. 

With exemplmy patienco and good 
manners he surveys the origins of 
the Cold War, the Korean -" acci- 
dent ".the Cuban question, Vietnam, 
Nixon-Kissiuger, and the huge sub- 
ject of tile United States in the world 
market. Iu every cp$q,]iis instinct 
loads him .to a moderate position; 
and in most cases lie .iy\l) carry thp 
fair-minded reader .with him. For 
oxample, he flnnly rejects the revi- 
sionist . contention ..thtit it was 
Western aggression which brought 
on tho postwar breach with Russia. 
M Aron hero certainly has facts and 
arguments apleuty to support liis 
views; hut at bpftoiA he Is concerned 
to l-emind . the revisionists, or to 
instruct those of then) too young to 
remember, that tilings looked very 


different in 1945 from wli.t they dn 
today. It is a pleasure to watch the 
doftness of his demonstrations. 

Having indicated the virtues of 
Htnublique impiriale, it is right to 
call attention to its one grave weak- 
ness: its author is altogether too 
reasonable. In liis hands muddle 
ceases to exist: mistakes arc made, 
bdt they arc seen as mistakes of 
calculation or knowledge, never ns 
proceeding Trom passion, interest or 
Incompetence, seldom from the pres- 
sures of domestic politics. There Is a 
smell of anaesthetic about. Yet, at n 
tftifie when we wait sadly for tlie next 
squalid revelation from Wusliington 
jout, say, the involvement of ITT 


miout, say, me involvement ui in 
JmChllean affairs, it is impossible to 
hecept unreservedly M Aron's' pic- 


of a smoothly-turning diploma- 
tic machine. It could be accurate only 
IE diplomacy wove a wholly autono- 
mous activity, sealod off from all 
other political processes; but in 
^jnerica, even today., it is iiot. 

• « -However, though this i? a. serious' 
blemish. It cannot undo the achieve- 
ment. Tills Is an important book. • 
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movies, novels by Bu 
by Beckett, Godard, caipA 1 
O. , Brown, psychedcllcm*. 
‘ Tho popularity ofyw 
'> gild- practices no : doubt 
• certainly they afe 
pbje ; sfld . mqrkeiea til" * 
modernism. The , . 
like tho old, Is bulk ateMJ 
and conscious w 
Jameson soes the 

the: two modernisms ur 
popularity of the nw. wwj 

.him is that the swliwj 
alienating pose of toe pexj 
artists, and their 
audlonces to make ,pe«e 
very necessity of such ow 

alienation "i 

differed! Jn^SS? «?« 
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KOSCHATZUV and ALICE 


The image-maker 


Diirer Drawings fn the Albertina 

Translated by llcido and Alasiuir 
Grieve 

365pp. Seeker and Warburg. £10.50. 

This book derives from tlio 400tli 
anniversary of Diirer’s kirtli. The 
publishers asked Heidc and A last air 
Grieve, aftor their conspicuous suc- 
cess in tackling WtfJff tin's difficult 
DUicr book, to translate tho text of 
the Albertina' volume, which reads 
extremely smoothly. 

Although the Albertina drawings 
had of course been cululnguud by 


of pin t of i licin since, rends like n 
detective-story, with miraculous 

escapes from wars and revolutions, 
embezzlement, polico records, 

hypotheses nnd deductions, which 
can all be followed in Walter Kos- 
cliatzky's interesting introduction. 

. The full catalogue entries suinina- 
rtze the present state of conuois- 
seurshij), but the opinions of others 
are always supplemented by what 


JEAN CASSOU and 
JEAN I.EYAIAIUE : 

Fernand L£ger : Dcssins et gouaches 
206pp plus 304 plates. Paris : Chine. 


Hitherto only tiva small surveys of 
Leger’s drawings have been pub- 
“ s hed, by M. Jardot and L. G. 

_ _ .rays supplemented by what “Ucliheim, neither of which contnins vumi.usiuuiis. i 
the Albertina itself thinks. commentary. Both are studies of details or objects and Tha 

Curiously enough, though, they do ln of poor quality. Jean Cassou fully elaborated ' J ' ’ 01 * 

not reveal tlieir reaction to the 9 n “. 1 J. ean Leymarie were therefore 

recent idea in connexion with the bundling a long-felt need when they 
studies for “Christ among the decided to publish a much larger 


(whether nr not from nature) 
reversals, changes of scale and posi- 
tion. squanne-up and the like, before 
finally transferring his pictorial con- 
ception on to canvas. 

Legev varied his manner of draw- 
ing from tentative and untidy to taut 
and precise, from light to heavy, 
from simple contour lines to 
elaborately shaded and modelled 
compositions. Only the careful 


PW 

and the " Grand wt S 
f^en the headl^fe 
leading. All of tK * 

necessary and com raw 1# “ 

diCid spfi-it of Ldger &£ 

The authors might .[« 
more attentive EKjb 
logue entries for the* 1 
produced: 


lost-aristocratic 

or how his objectivity is, nn ex 
inntion, less impressive than it 


HOGAN ! 

Collios/Fontana. Paperback, 


Doctors” 
Dilrer might 


(Tliyssen collection): that' 
... , have gone to Romo in 
1506 and painted this picture there. 


Winkler, as part uf his onnpi ehen- i 5 a 0 ° fj ? d P am . ted tl,is 1*~ - 7 — 

sive corpus of Diiier’s drawings, it ®!i c “ so J. ,,u,n «nld only have 
is, good to have a separate volume jf S ^mTh {J 10111 1 or . s ?’ not. weeks, 


...... « Sfijlfllu.u >UUIL»S 

or them, and In such a distinguished 
production. Ail drawings have been 
photographed in fnur colours, even 
the monochrome onos, so that the 
fidelity of chalk, ink and wutcrcnl- 
mir is extremely high. For example, 
tho two coloured inks in tho “Cal- 
vary” drawing (151 1) giva a 
depth unrealized in a purely black- 
and-white reproduction. The re- 
verses of sheets me reproduced, as 
well as details of other relevant 
works by Dilrer and other compara- 
tive material. 

The fame of the Albertina collec- 
tion of 139 Dilrer drawings is justly 
world-wide, not merely because of 
IM uniform excellence, but also 
because of its wide rouge, from the 
hit r edible si Ivor point self-portrait at 
Hie age of fourteen to drawings 
niado two years before his death. 
The bulk of the collection wus 
acquired by (he Duke Albert of 
.Snclisen-Tescheu (after whom the 
Albertina is named) and can be 

uuKe s possession, via Rudolf IX and 
the Imperial collection, and the fate 


it could bo argued that the Inscrip- 
tion “Opus q unique dieruin” might 
explain why it .wus finished In so 
short a space of time. Tho Romo 
theory is by lio means proved, but 
one would have liked to hear what 
the Albert Inu experts have to say, 
especially since all the surviving 
prelim inary drawings ara on the 
characteristic hluo Venetian paper. 

That Diirer scholarship lias 
finally entered tho permissive ago is 
demonstrated by the admittance, 
first suggested by Professor Held, 
..Uf, 1 1 . miraculous drawing of the 
■./£!l rec , Hnnds —only purchased in 
1932— shows overt sexual connota- 
tions. But it goes rather far to say 
that the "Nativity" (1514) Is mi 
adaptation " of an engraving by the 
Muster E.S. — the subject is rim 
same, but little else fits. 

There is an extensive biblio- 
graphy, but unless the reader knows 
the year in Which each drawing is 
dated (tne 1 arrangement is chrono- 
it will be almost impossible 
to find a particular item with any 
reasonable speed, for— incredibly 
enough— there is no index. 


Unn more ample study — more than 
aOO items are here reproduced— of 
LOger s much-neglected accomplish- 
ments ns a draughtsman. The works 
they present ore all either in pencil, 
pen or gouache— several are in 
colour— and in terms of time cover 
the years 1903-1954. 

The authors claim to have chosen 
only works "which truly represent 
tile character of L6ger's artistic in- 
terests at different periods ", so that 
Uiey have not concerned themselves 
much with decorative projects and 

ilf:? 4 ’*. . k fl . v . e shown no great 

initiative m looking for fine, unusual 
**5^ iwhed drawings from 
1*7 ar .° pleased to call 
J r aJS* rf 1 i y nch . Production" 
SL L ? eei, i 0t ] e ,ms °nly to pick up 
ohu^fh* b °° ks ? ,roady nientioiieq! 
oxMhlSn or four catalogues ot 
SSSJ™* organized recently by 
m? «? 9 r museums in Paris and 
New York, to find virtually all the 
jrosent collection- ot wm&rip£ 

rnnVonf H*. tl,e flutll <>« have been 
oorffnn n? PUt j co »s»derable nro- 
portum of second-rate and downright 

alongside maf 


iHllt 

Rcterfstic works. They have also 


THE COLLECT^ 

Graham Greene 

. WITH NEW INTRODUCTIONS 


made the mistake of not distineulsh- 
a-* kind .. of drawing from an- 

di« fl0 nf° rd n8 t0 , the different 
£ P^ ^PQplaneity, iwOrUirig-Qb 
rna ^ m £ I0 5? which tiger himself re- 
As art artist he habitually 

th?M?fi V ^ ng £ a c J assJca J manner, 
fr01 F th6 " otation ot a 
rust idea, through studies nf detail 



new 


REtNHARD GTESELMANN 

; * * , * • \ * % * % I . , - 

Contemporary Church Architecture 


• . • * • 


380 iilustraU'ortsi 
ison. £7. ' 



m a large group as being of greater 
or lesser interest and importance 
within the process of working out 
one or a senes of interrelated paint- 
ings. 

The authors make a half-hearted 
attempt to recognize . this fact bv 
sometimes placing small reproduc- 
tions of definitive oil paintings along- 
side a group of two or three draw- 
ings that relate to it. However, they 
would have done much better— since 
the necessary documentation is 
easily available— to select some four 
or five major compositions of 
different dales and group around tlie 
final painting a representative col- 

frn»n of e s “ etch f 8 ®nd dr swings 
from the first to last stages. This 
would have given readers a chance 
of approaching L Seer's drawings In 
the spirit that he did himself. There 
Is no shortage of excellent and 
characteristic drawings on these 
pages, but the reproductions are 
mostly on a small scale, and the 
minor, works are accorded- ■ equal 
Importance with the major. 

The book Is divided into twelve 
sections bearing headings • 1 such 

Mom iW ni «!& s ®« d Formation 
R 9 , 03 '! 4 ) . « . The War (1914-17)” 
^Machamstic ; > Period (1917-23) » 

„ Objects in Space (1928-32) ” 


produced: thus 

drawings retdiv f a ^!®d “ Sketch for :, n* 

count, and it Is by these tnnt one is 8 1 *? 0 study’ g{ h^BSckdily P 

entitled to judgo Ldger as a draughts- to a paintftgof ffi3w^ orl i 

man. The re 3 t must take dieh place m " k 


taking over art 
Yet in 


with ^ Objects ^1928-’ 


“Fascination wmo . 

T S0 °”’, a division which is 
oartifidal as to be unworkable after 
1920. Even tile autliors have to recog- 
nize this, since they show no respect 

■K A l 5 M 8 0 S c#l order , in their pre- 
sentadon. hnd constantly transgress 
their own thematic .divisions. For 
example, a section headed “First 
Big Compositions, 1935-39”, contains 
«"<1 1940, whill 
If one thirtks back to " Nudes In a 


iooid 


he did Irt 
same prbceduf 
and aesthetic 
. . . These contourt atl 
or the language he 
language of uudga 
through his dlspoiai-. 
maker of images UfSl 
.'whole intellectual 
origins are deep aiii.il-. 
indestructible WOfH'fi 
Francs ivlth its crtfdf 
popular traditions. \ - f 

This makes sepst'ij, 1 ' ;[ f 



Th6 postwar decades have been a 
TOtpus period of parish church 
building. . Tbis is certainly so in res- 
. - » ’anally 

:hiteo- 

. , ■»*— ^•?**** vtcaumtoiiu a book 

W a gbod guide to an important part 
of tills process. • . 

Contemporary ChUrch Archltec* 

■Jrb Ifl' at'flAUaaLT.. _ (. . 


sees modern technology as a major 

tioi°Jwi 11 nw »* s dlsorJema- 

tlon and possible re-orleutution b" 

. Technology is iudecd a means of 
progress. With 
. § l ® wt *i» Of technology tlie 
rteed for raliglou has diminished. 
;;i,?? e i que ^ 011 is whether tech- 
,u We t0 promote rail* 
Eton, , whether, certain aspects or 

consequences of technology can 
ho compensated by religion and. . 

' whether rel^ion is 
■njMttrtty-.'.jp.’ the UFe of? the 
. technocratic society. 


gothic ” of St Jean de 
.and the " eccjnmc 
Sagrada FamHia^iPar^. 
fessor Gieselmann skiWJ 
the development throw 

S onant churches is Nw* 
aincy, St Aiitonb* (M; 
IelcHnamsklrche 
Dame du Haut IBoa 
Institute 


iiapel, and .SS P- 
Hodge Hill. (PW 


hi 



nciZs »» ..<* meuium capab 

Sk&sm. *&!?**»* % . ». 

in a.doaert coumries.' Thfs re-: 

® .. b ■ .T* le ? ne notice- in this vapuum groups of believers 

n® ®W® to make new 
contribution^ to modern 
But this, too, involves . a 


this mtroductory sur 
appreciate the, “S 
development: hrst, 
lodern construdkffl 

lid an "and-stylr r 

- 

the B 

oveinent with 

IB ■ corporal^ 

cuUiis leading 
shapes lit which 1 

* leopietor 

ly, the-. 


the altar ■ I lilli^JI "j 

gradon of.comnwMi 

vs r ® 


% that ttho dpeumom^.- ^may- bi 
■' ■ • ... “ . 'positive •••; 

• I, '■AJ frofe^sor, of^RouduB bested l ' aoc l« t y ” 

•: . It'll . T 


■/aw J£i 
10U5}-' 1 


:nnw.V'c 


xrimple, the Ghrlsdari 
on ® [sic] r have lUtlierto seen 
primary task as rt pursuit of 


lyiththe 
emergence 
churon certtfe. 

The (anonymous) 
acceptable, ^ 

word gefs nn 
e g, -in context e* 
same ai ^relisloV'CT, 
better ■ tranaftrerti-^ 

,ef ” or “ VflUev^ 

The original Gerffl* 0 ( ^ 
published in 


«b to work on Tocqueville 
. an Immediate and real 
. you devote the greater 
life to this task, use the 
which is being gradually 
■ijtly published under the 


might also have been 
note that Nos 265.267: 

closely to three lithe 

as the selection of 
cerned, the best sec®] 

M Leymarlels UnLiu 
somewhat monotqwiia 
self-evident facts .prf'e. 
M Caasou’s iulroducdii , 
is sphuted and eqMt 
real understanding ha 
Leger's " tempdramoat L 
and adds: "An imago hi | 
tion of a certain thl 
stration of It.” M 
compares Ldger'i 
achievement In bis _ 
inga with the graphic^udl 
techniaue empldyed b 
stained-glass panels: :?. 
Ldger was follo$ift 
instinct when he tiM 
heavy black contote,^ 
romanesque times iMri 
conditioned by .ted® 

, sky. Ldger ynaf-jirf.c 
this because Jri ** “* 
had 


iditorthip of J. P. Mayer, 
complete tlie large and 


ire book that no one else 
■!« ? Or do you write a short 
going that with something 
ltefUKan perception you 
.J sides to this ever-lnterest- 
I which a host of existing com- 
Jjn hive so far failed to show ? 
firegiD has uot only opted for 
tnol, but for the moment he 
Mto write a very short book, 
tbit (hat lie has not oven the 
) aplain' all his references. 

E told that Glde‘8 school- 
him with faint praise, 
ot told what they Bald ; 
lire told that e Tocquevillian 
i ns invented for General 
over In his presidential 
i of 1952 and revived by Mr- 
_rhk own campaign of 1968. 
In not told what it was ana 
l to mako do with the 
: reflection that “anything 
1 than presenting yourself 
jnisrs without a handy 
Quote at your hip **. 

(in writes engagingly. He 
aeat, amusiug (altnough 
ifflme repetition). He is also 
i.wggests . that he will be 
upceeds only in porsuad- 
«jer]o |urn to Tocquoville*R 
tjUd, whoa he praises 
. raei natural gifts os an hfs- 
|nu can survey the process 
1 in a few pages, he re- 
join lo try to summarize 
[marks. He fs enthusiastic, 
I .La* j.lMmoorrHe en 
r'B»l best book ever wrif- 
lAJerica, recommending the 
Trf tbe soimenira -lit one 
■ si most wo, and claiming 
R&gune et la RivQlu- 
. -,7 Jt authors literary 
■a Increased with the pass- 


exam- 

c . • - — y it at 

first appears, or how lie often fnils 
to define liis terms. Mr Brogan also 
suggests, somewhat surprisingly in 
view of liis own tendency to do just 
this, that to discuss an author in 
terms of supporting or attacking a 
particular book is not a satisfactory 
method. 

It seems likely that die render will 

E roflt from Mr Brogan’s enthusiasm, 
otli for Tocqueville and for the 
ideals ot liberty, and will be 
attracted by tho neatness with which 
Tocquaville’s thought is organized 
and presented. We are told that dis- 
tasto for the revolution of 1830 was 
one of the reasons why Tocqueville 
went to America ; there tills aristo- 
crat, who had seen that the aristo- 
cracy was finished in France, under- 
stood that equality was the outstand- 
ing fact both of American society 
and of European Iiistory, and 
he preached the need for accepting 
this situation : but tlie 1848 revolu- 
tion And the 1851 coup d'rttat showed 
that there was a great social and poli- 
tical predicament still at the heart of 
Prance j the desire to understand 
this predicament, and how it had 
come abtim, led to Tocquevllle’s 
study of the Auden Regime, but he 
was still, essentially, trying to per- 
suade his readers (and himself) to 
cooperate with the coming demo- 
cratic era. ft is his obsession with 
equality, says Mr Brogan, that is the 
key to Tocqueville. 

There are moments when he comes 
dangerously near to a re-writing of 
Tocoueviile, and on one occasion he 
admits tliai! lie is making his author 
say something much more explicitly 
in paraphrase than he ever did origi- 
nally. Of course, it is true that Toc- 
queville was preoccupied with the 
need to discover, among the upparonr 
diversity of human affairs, “ un petit 
nombre de Edits g£n6rateurs dont 
ious les autres dAcouleni ”. He 
wanted to use, in studying America, 
the methods which Guizot hgd used 
in studying. tl)e history of European 
civilization. It is therefore legitimate 
to point to certain key ideas In the 
work of Tocqueville himself. But the 
more tlmt one reads about Tocque- 
ville in his correspondence, tlie mote 


... mw VMS* one is struck by >the number sod 
book is the variety of Ids projects, the; breadth 
rj ~ M TRUU interprets- of his interests, the complexity of 
kiwL 8 ^ “pvulsion that we his responses. It is more difficult nbw 
ir5I? . “ on ■. than it was- to reduce Tocqueville to 
a mi to sny diet Mr Brogan one or two key ideas, In that sense 

we are comlug to a truer appreciation 
nf hip greatness. 1 


ywund that this 

antially valid 


au J uwi mr jsi'ogan 
ICJTC: oot how, oq occa- 
[iwjoeville was short on facts, 



Peace 

J It.' 0 ;' ^ 


Great . 


The texts are neat* clear and direct, 
is difficult to fault J. P. T. Bury, 
wlio shows Characteristic shrevydpess 




in choosing the Important things to 
say. It is a pity that lie should twice 
accuse Polncarrt of being unlntaguia- 
five, all the more so slope he sug- 
gests that it was' this lack of imaglna- 
t--w Riots to the ' Hon wh!ch : prevented, him from ex- 
fr/PP- 1 . • ploiting his victory 1 in- the Ruhr j-it 

iB li . „ . - can be argued that it was because he 

■i! rP .i^Pgfback, 70p). was over-imaginative that he shrank 
•y*'-... n t ' . . 1 ' i from attempting to dictate terms to 
Germany. ■ - (■ 

‘ But if he f alia into o customary 
error by being over-critical lOf Poin- 
card* Mr Bury avoids : what i? often . 
the conColmimnt tendency tp' over- 
^Pbmr “it S 1 ® praise Briaud> fpreignpollCy, andhe 
2ft 0 : diet : the » reader suggests that wo shoum have no ijlu- 
teorodS slous about the Euphoria which that 
Matiaso, Vert«s’ va f ue and impressionistic statos^au 
flUMia Ww -tSSl. helped to create. : (Hjddeutally 'it 
irlojity tbat -we iomk Wa'vof 'course, iri 1925. not in 1926. 
rqproduSjoiS^nf th8[t Austen Cliamberlolu announced 
ti "ouwoiu of. ^8 Briri s h rejection of the Protocol, 




• a good idea to 
• °» less bailin' 
«avi)y filustrated 


L ; between 
ot Which are wrlttek 


tu— r P e?»f 8, A adv ® rtl8,I S 
motor 


klLQ Uliuail 16JSVHW*. Wf — - - _ « 

and Pngnol 1 ? Christian name is not 


1 i / conRiDUtionS to modei'ii wor^ u b«m* SAM wm ■Nfi^ir: r ~i." a Bre, motor 9 — 


^JWI’Wench souniM- rormwabie: tasx PT,w“PT» 
IE, P^tlcrUlarly iSter2& esnedally since he chrtosqs to dhvote 
^ -'.iinv, ,Dt ®W®fc% a J arg0 amount nf space to. general 

» l^ photn'or u > European diplojnacy... .But .one-jj 00 
ar ® par- die improsSion that hp ls not rthviys 
in' n. George in- interested, in France, fmd.lm nipyes 
“ ' ’* impatiently over such .episodes as M 

Flondin’s Govenunqnt, whicq, Jie 

« 1 mm 4 ’ t 1 IMAM 


: ;**p 

motion a ”5° aCC0U1 - t B rowi ng -tol- effect tbaT 
sniiR a flnd cctuuoniBin, tlie author ’ — T -* ** a snu8t1t - 


ijPJL 611 explicate the effect of 
dn 8 ll 8 tM, Ulldei l^ ng , changes In eccle- 
H°*£ gy , on me design of churches 

1960s ° tUrn of tJl ° ®®ntury to 
Starting from ihe 


- .nrlfi r«*S 


r i»~rr jru '- ,e °ig< 

OcrLl e arts Of golf 
Ca,mes *‘ 

.WponticiiS^u^! 7 lnc h; could 
jMm J fi an that lie was,, care since 
H Frqn-- attitudes; most surpi.— „ -- . .. 

n w h*ch had. passes- over thei military episodes l. 
Par Communists the 1940 defeat without any analysis 
on ordw- S c 8tud i Jr * p f the or discussion; He is unjust about 
Eg^Mc 2J ,n tae Flace L6on Blum and devaluation, and mis- 

?SNinfl.»i, r PJ!? n y cartoons, leadina in his account of the Com* 




APRIL BOOKS FROM ALLEN LANE 

THE. GOLD TIP PFITZER By Irene Handl 

A sequel tu the highly praised The Sioux, The Go/cf Tip Phuer i s 
in every way its equal. All tlie protagonists of thefiret novel 
are here ; here too its unique flavour, the freshness, glitter and 
humour. “If you enjoyed The Sioux as much as'! did, you will 
find The GoldTip pfiuer equally original ; written in Miss 
Handl s original and very special style" Sir Noei Coward 
1 adored it. You have a unique style, Irene, which shines 
through all ynur work, whether it he anting or writing" 

Peier Seilers E2.10 

STONER By John Williams 

A masterly portrait", wrote the Ate w Yorker, "of a truly virtuous and dedicated man who is 
cheated by the world from birth to death" and yet. so true and clear sighted is the author's 
study of William Stoner that the story of his life becomes not one of defeat but one 
oflriumph. £2.50 

A STREAK OF MADNESS By Ian Cochrane 

'A first novel, A Streak of Madness. Is a kind of raw-boned Irish Cider with Rove plenty of 
resment humour copes with the deprivations ... Ian Cochrane manages this snake pit very weir' 

The Observer, f resh and fast moving . . . Ian Cochrane has produced a hook that Is a , 
entertaining as it is original" Anthony Quinton, The Sunday Telegraph £2.50 

THE NOWHERE MAN By Kamala Markandaya 

The moving story of two outsiders, an elderly Brahmin and an almost destilulo 
English woman whose relationship exposos them to the pain end violence of rai ia! 
prejudice. 

"A superb new novel. The Nowhere Man brilliantly convoys the bewilderment of an elderly, 
and sensitive Indian who lives in South London ... Its style is deceptively quiet and. 
gentle, its impact powerful. Do read it" The Sunday Express £2.60 

THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY And Other Ancient Greek Kpigruma 

A SelHcllon in Modern Verse Translations 

Edited and with an Introduction by Peter fay 

The Greek Anthology h the famous collection of some 4.000 poems assembled by By/-*n line scholars 
nearly one thousand .years ago. This selection of about 850 poems is the largest to he puhhbl led in 
verse translation, and the translators include distinguished poets. £3.50 . 

THE ODYSSEY Translated by E. V. Rieu C2.75 


THE FEMALE ORGASM Psychology, Physiology, Fantasy By Seymour Fisher 

This boot is «,oncerned witli sensual iQ&puivrivene&sin women. Dr. Fisher has revie wed 

all the available scientific literature concerning the nature of femininity and 

sexuality in Women, A considerable part of the book is based upon re search into tlie 

sexual behaviour of a.large sample of women, . £5,00,, ; ; 

TRUE AND FALSE EXPERIENCE By^ler Loitias : ' : : ' • ' 

Dr. Lomas is concer ned with the fofees which make {{difficult for 'patient* and 'tl iflrapist' to- 
approach each other on a human Jeyel to son out problems. Yet without' i r'eai and valid t'ela tionsliip, 
psychotherapy is unlikely to succeed. £2.26 ' : 

ANTHROPOLOGISTS AND ANTHROPOLOGY- Sly A dam Kuper 

A’dam Kuper traces the growth of social anthropology oyer the pfest fifty years, its theoretical 
development, the personalities of the men and women involved in it, and its likely future. £3j50 > 

THE WORKING BRAIN By A. R. Luria 

Professor Luria, the mostdistingulshed Soviet psychofogist of our time, provides h die an intpoduclion 
totlieriew science of neuropsychology, the Study, of the interior structure of .menial activity.- • 

£2.60 (casebound)i Published simultaneously with Pengujri Books . . ’ . : 


By fames B. Rule 

This Urgent and Important book is the first detailed examination of the collection, pf 
confidential information and its lise as a means of social control. "There are the most. * 

detailed descriptions of hoW things happen. Including the finest account of our 
Nations 1 1 nsurance system ( have ever read " Br/anWalden, MP.. The Bimvnghaw Post. £3 50 

RUSSIAN REBELS icoo-jaoo By Paul Avrich ’ - i 

Paul Avrich's neW. book is about tiie four popular revolts' which shook Russia in ihe severtteRnth and • 
eighteenth centuries: Their great interest is in .tfie diverse ways in which tl i'ey shaped the great; ' ' ‘ . 

: revqlutidnsofl905and1917i£4.50 t ^-;: ' '• r '.-..j' ■ . ‘-i* ! i.V.- ,}] /. ;■ 

FLEET STREET RADiCAL B^SteiaBn:R;k ^ 

For riearly tvyo decades, from tho stormy days Of the Boer War th rough the catiH.ly-ur. ol th.* r iist, 

World War, A; 6. Gardiner edited th p Deity H<fws, London's betit-.sellirig and mpsi ouisposi^ i Liberal 
paper. This biography ^ based oil a wide rangeof unpublished source materials, of fers imp-Xur anew 
inslght&lntoit^e/dlatipii^hlp ^f pojftics and the pross at th^t poriodl 

EUROPE;^ AftJ UM^O WN DESTI^ATiON ; y • ; 

1 By Andrew Sh.pnfi$ld £1.25 (casebouhd): Puhlisi icd sih^uftrti.eouiilv* .Ptiriguip Books 

BANNER BRIGHT G } 

1 : - Elaborate hqroic aml bpairtifuk wova^inVrlk arid painted 

. In oils. Ihe banners of life tJrrtisl i trade Uhibps go badk to ' 
the early years pf thofSith cbnlury.J oh o' (|ormgii (ins set 
putto pnotograpl rer»fl£ecqrcl a:t rnen/t)?innors as possiWo, 

. .. before even mt^faftnjtiidisronuCr^hdheqldct. anti this 
: book describee' dud style. £‘».0Q 
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Boss class 


KRIC WIO HAM : 

The Power to Manogo 
A History of the Engineering 
Employers' Federation 

326pp. Macmillan. £2.50. 

The history of industrial relations in 
this country has heen amply docu- 
mented from the side of labour, with 
both general labour histories mid 
accounts of individual unions well in 
evidence. Relatively little, however, 
has nppeared on the employers’ sido 
of the story. In producing this 
scholarly ami highly . readable 
account of the Engineering Em- 
ployers’ Federation, Uric VvJgham, 
for long a distinguished labour corre- 
spondent of The Tima, lias made a 
valuable contribution toward* a more 
balanced interpretation of British 
labour history. 

The Federation is much the lar- 
gest and most important organisa- 
tion of its kind in Britain, with a 
current membership of nearly 5.00(1 
firms employing more than 2 million 
workers. Its origins go back to the 
early days of pennunant trade 
unionism in engineering, to which 
t ho Federation was eventually 
established as a counterweight. In a 
sequence of contests with the engi- 
neers 1 union, the collective lockouts 
enforced by the employers were 
basically concerned with the princi- 
ple of the prerogative of managers 
to control their own works. Tlio 
Federation itself emerged in perma- 
nent form after the six-month lock- 
out of 1897-98, and it dominated the 
engineering scene down to 1914. Its 
three main functions were to main- 
•taln the prerogative of the power to 
manage, to prevent firms from 
being picked off individually by the 
unions, and to find means of keep- 
ing industrial peace. 


Them that hath 


The growth in this century of 
national wages bargaining mid 
threats of nntionnl stoppages, to- 
gether with increased government 
Intervention in industrial relations, 
have changed and complicated the 
Federation's role, nnd particularly 
so since the Second World War. 
Further problems have arisen from 
the organization of wliite-collar 
woriccrs in the engineering indus- 
try. The most recent dcvelop- 
meuts— -the unions going for bar- 
gains with individual firms, and the 
effects of the Industrial Relations 
Act on the unions’ position— have 
put the clock back, at least for the 
present, to the Inter part of the Inst 
century. 

Mr Wiglm ni's story ends In April 
1972 with a perceptive discussion of 
the present obstacles to successful 
collective action by the employers. . 
He points out that most of tbo 
issues are now concerned with 
wages, which vary widely in the 
engineering industry, while the old 
matter of gencrul principle which 
first drew tlic employers together — 
manning of machines, restrictions 
on overtime, the closed shop— are 
n nw regarded as the business of 
individual firms. The balance of 
power has si lifted in favour of the 
unions, with the employers under 
constant pressure from both govern- 
ment and rEieir own financial weak- 
ness to avoid expensive stoppages. 
Meanwhile the Federation has tried 
to develop new policies aimed at 
creating a more cooperative climate 
in which shored responsibility may 


A. B. ATKINSON ! 

Unequal Shares 
Wealth in Britain • 

279pp. Allen Lane, £3. 


dishes ., the Russia™ aristocrats did rt e ?0KS lhat ^ 
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ougu j\eyues ironi ngnu, is vigor- « is notorious tiiat i7“': «i«ni gains 

ily continued. There is no excuse ?? jf° .duties have had little Impact iave “Uglit property s&rnk 
v for ignorimco of the facts and InH hIL'I 1 , infi wea ! t j 1 concentration. This brings us 
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Professor A. B. Atkinson’s Unequal 
Shares is not an epoch-making or 
path-breaking book but it is a useful 
one, and it shows that at Cambridge 
(where Professor Atkinson did most 
of the reading and thinking that is 
shown here). Professor Brest's useful 
and sensible 
problems of t _ 

through Keynes ___ , low .. 

ousiy continued. There is no excuse 
now ' ... 

for 
from 

It is surprising, nevertheless, how 
few facts there are. The research 
on Inherited wealth which Wedg- 
wood and Stamp suggested lias not 
Laken place, though it would be as 
revealing ns the study of Inherited 
characteristics. The distribution of 
wealth is less unequal than most 
crude statistics suggest, because the 
assets of the lower income classes 
are understated, and because, if 
wealth is accumulated throughout 
life, older groups are bound to own 
more assets than younger ones. 
Further, Professor Atkinson con- 
siders only privately-held assets; 
yet the state owns a large propor- 
tion or the national assets, and 
much of the rest is held by insur- 
ance companies and superannuation 
funds. Even so, the inequalities in 
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111 any case Professor Atkinson valid Sndff ;f educ I fl , **83 
includes that there are no powerful taxktioi? tn h? 11 i yQQl(1 
arguments from the effects on sav- SSS^t^i^W 
lugs, on attitudes to work, or effecl nf n 
on culture against greater equality wealth W* H* «w 
of capital. He therefore examines mei n .?rf "if litl0n 
wealth taxes, and the section in a* wh ? l L "*« «wl 

which he does this is the best in the- enmf«i 1 ^i. weah J 1 lax 
book He implies the ordinary canons 7 needs to ■» Bifafi 

of public finance to taxes on income ! n l !?f e axes ; “ndProjem! 
from wealth on wealth, and on trans- fhit-rt ?« eSts ^ at k 
fers of wealth. After a section nn “!W t0 a realistic capita ] £ 
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to minimize his tax liability. It seems 
that discretionary trusts, the owner- 
ship of woodlands, and gifts inter 
vivos lead to a saving of estate duty 
as big as that which is actually paid. 

The payment is dependent upon ade- 
quate tax advice and the present situ- 
■non simply brings the few into dis- 

Professor Atkinson undertakes a , - — o--i*(jhi 
of a wealth tax. which as re?lt J. ucolu f tM rates, and i 
NEDC suggested, will soon have’ to ® uardin B of pensions agata 
be introduced If the current pattern hon f° 8ethor "Mi 8 capita} 1 ' 
of taxation and incomes legislation 
is to make sense and he finds it to be 
kffly practicable though expensive 
to operate. Here he probably exag- 
gerates tlie total cost by studying 
the costs of -introduction of the tax; 
on a day-to-day basis it would be far 
more economical. • 
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> n Present sdefeij 

those who own their own U 
those who do not. Professiu 
deliberately leaves thhon»i 
as lie does the question of bo 
order to deal with s tnonL 
range of questions. His ovnn 
tion is for a lifetime npftft 
tax, a capital gains tax eon] B 
rent income tax rates, sodii 


replace ''conflict. If 1 these ‘iolidS , ^„ lt ? n 5£f i J& k 0 i,ie f t } nd ^ 1 ' Boater 
succeed, the author concludes, " the L..®!i . 8 b^oiue, though 

next history of j the Federation may 
not be about tbo employers' power 
to manage, but his power to lead/' 


pensioners, similar to- the 
suin’* that teacheifettid, 
when they retire. 

So the conclusion' of 
Shares Is that greater" 
capital ownership b dev»« 
that a series of small pnoWi 
to achieve that end Is poaibfe 


SET and match 


W. B. REDD AWAY and others i 


even these are large. 

: The ,re are two points which need 1 
■ attention. The first is fhnt die rola- 
, tionsnip between "satisfaction ” and 
income ” is complex and neglected. 

The notion of income, though statis- 
tically clear enough, is bound up 
with the Idea that it is n compen- 
sation for the unpleasantness of 
work, which gives it a rather fuzzy 

pSStors8£i&£t£g&i tr 


The foreman’s 


KEITH THU&LKY 
W1RDENILS ; 


and HAN8 


Supervision : A Reappraisal 
238pp. Heinemann. £ 5 . 


u».ui V uihuiu rrom iucome, pecaustf is*is' : cdihirionfifece? lit British ' fn. 
tax had positive effects In y a I sine : L t i 1 ? n .^cosioually be “mblted. 11 to 4“rtry to criticize the quality Of the 

pff'l^R 0 ’ Elective Employment Tax LH 

Final Report ■. had SO me effect in L LSut of ^° vIde security against loss of in- years ago. They do not show dm 

**«*■ Me 

ns dtawii froinan ar&unient ' as E® cts society and the economy., , ^ even said; that' foremen act often t '. w :.y*‘°‘* LJ ‘. "ij 1 :., tf 

^s^ssrsL S 

- -* t?i_ cn ? .™por- • to * control * of the ■oconomle Kvar* m intAmste «if fim ..".I 1 ™ ana the JciipervlsotS- should & 


vnMii/1 ivific Util 

£4- (paperback* £2.20). 


factoring from retailing. But the : aspects of socFe^ and 

conclusions dtawn from an argument • - a - 

about a tax which was ephemeral 

W. B. Reddaway ,is: & remarkably j th ® > «ost impor- to contvoT orThe ^^ic^sv«em a 

. :KT“. ;lS8g£M£- — 


Supenrisors no long® _ 
labour, nor, in many cbh, 4h 
exercise a leadership ‘ 
tbo kind advocated __ 
management, A i 
don in several under 
shown that much the gn 
their dme and effort _ . 
dealing with conririgemk^ 
are, the liian who scire pal, 
which arise when thing* Aj 
woi'k out as expected by wf 
nera R]id the varipns JpecjF 
partments. . But this. &:.i 
skilled task. The.eji 


uimud ur marsnau ana Keynes and 

. « awdre of the complexities and 
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suhtledes of "the ~ reason! ng which 1 d(1 'J n h® his calfeagues : incomej through ti Ckn ess mtemnloV supervisors themselves 


inbreoso rather than flt-Aj 
Their responsibility, far 
undermined by ne(r tpm*. 
partments, should groFf r > 


unaeriies ecouoniic judgments. He mdnt aha om age, and- about the a oirterent nohu of 

omplex understanding ^ EmnlnwnSrf* ■ the Selective .ability -to make major bilrchOsed (of vde Y‘ They complain that they hre partments, snouia snm- * 

of difficult and abstruse- theory a gf® “ 5 dfscrimina- a house, a car or a ^mUbuSSSf b 7 top 'nian^ment and teSa ofriiore and 

55jJ5? a 5? u * a 9p 1, ®4 econo- m SJ- noon 1 the ^ sSrt iv? R m n w P. rofeSsor Atkinson throws Out soma fiS' 1 ? 81 ? “ ls . d P Unary powers have : specialist planuers b W a 

mice — applied in both senses, ™ e s ^ ctlv ? Employ- -hints in this direction but shows few' ; 8n ■ un dermined by a Iona oerlbd not Ao a lessening qf their s 

de «J?S fi oU«^ Stati ?J? CS if nd quantities JJSJ{ teCause ^diev^ fiSed 1 lia has thought thfe out* 2.Ll ia K employment® by the to a widening of tW W 
S 4 J see,fl i C , he rea i i ty tfand 5^.*?®“. in this light wealth: and in- • f n 5 ? ^? Ine °f t^de unionism, lems are likely to 

^ bc ^ nd Ae sratJstics and quantl- mid tiiat VaiSJsfng theYmSt ^' lndi ® 8olub] y Hoked wlien ccadc ^>lii g ^ QWth of more demo’ •. attention dpM « 

anaiyeung tne impact of equalization is in question. s - ty } es management. They . tiaa-on. die shop floor. ■ 
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, ‘/'j - Richard j. scHOiecjfc^.: 1 . ; :• i|:?j 

iThbias -More’s great diatribe 

T\vn/lx2ldL . the rtllvltr PiNitAchaHl 1 fnrAviinaii.''^AV»< ' ' viH 


*■ UUUiriJ a CLQUJJULJin __ 

. Tyridafe, th* ! early Pretwtant’referiloqr^fe SV jj 
. the central iSsyps Jn die controi-eiay 3>r»ei 
Protostaiit and Catholic; the problems 
transTatipn; the question of. whether the- 1 mLJ 
existed before the church or vice vcrref :urid] : !f™™ 
t|ic nature of the true church and the to^ llj - 11 ] 
which/ If iqisht be .recognize^., ' 

18W '’pages '17. illustrations' 3-VoI, sot £24.0() 
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lion to the century's 
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^Hughes's inventiveness 
^formidable, his toopa 
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Iwkingwltii 
rinfabed verve, 
f and delicacy/ 
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f times ‘ 

£2.75 
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lla-Gilbert 
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IModern Myth 
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tin the comic strip 
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£226 
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High humanism 


PAUL OSKAR IUUSTELLER x 

Renaissance Concepts of Man and 
other Essays 

183pp. Harper and Row. Paperback, 
£1.65, 


This is the third collection of Paul 
Oskar Kristeller’s essays to appear in 
paperback, and veiy welcome it is. 
Renaissance Thought dealt in parti- 
cular with the Aristotelian and Pla- 
tonist traditions. Renaissance 
Thought II contained nino 
papers on specific aspects of human- 
ism end the arts. Renaissance Cojj- 


against fete medieval thought. The 
third essay shows tho possiblo rele- 
vance of Pomponazzi’s theory of 
double truth ” to the concerns of 
philosophers today. 

The two essays which follow, on 
the Renaissance and Byzantine 
learning, make many new points. 
Professor Kristcllcr is a cautious 
man, and when, as often in these 
pages, he declares that lie 11 sus- 
pects ” something or is " inclined ” 
to believe it, the reader will know 
that lie should take tho author very 
seriously Indeed ; fur exumple, 
when he suggests that in fifteenth- 
century Byzantium both the ex- 


w£ *1 treflie "Aristotell.nlsin of ScholaHo. 

seven lectSS* dn«? :t S Tt.J? a £ d the anti-Arlstotelinnlsm of Tie- 

S™ 1 Ji rllcI “ dating thon were reactions to Western 


fi-oxii 1961 to 1965. They deal with 
many of the same questions as the 
earlier collections, but approach 
* rom some new angles and 
offer a number of now conclusions. 


Thomlsm. 

The widest questions nre kept to 
tiie lost. One essay is devoted to 
“ Renaissance philosophy nnd the 
medieval tradition ”, There nre not 
■ Professor Kristeller does one kind ma,,y scholars who would care to 
of intellectual history as well as It ta ^ a * )out a 'subject of this inagnl- 
can bo done. Here, as always, he is tude * n Dne hour. Professor Krls- 
lucid, balanced and concise. He is !?% r deals with it magnificently, 
attentive to nuances, but without ftndIll S space to underline the plur- 
losiug the larger patterns in a mass ' B ^ ( 7 l}0t " tiie Renaissance ph Ho- 
of detail. There are few historians s °l”des and of the medieval tradl- 
alive who can say so much so well tionSl xl,e la8t P iece is a methodo- 
so briefly about such large subjects logical appendix on the history of 
and without , demanding specialized ldeos an “ its relation to the history 
knowledge from the reader This of Philosophy, which takes contem- 
book, incorporates the results of P or W philosophers to task for neg- 
much receiit researdL some of it bv : lec ., g the history of their subject, 
the author and his pupils, but it can a history which has need of their 
he enjoyed by someone who has special aptitudes, 
never previously heard of the Re* Taus Pr °* 08s e r Kristeller's con- 
uaissance. ceru for tho precise nuances of 

jr . _ , „ . . intellectual history does not lead 

-v l ! i e first essay, on the dignity ‘ him to neglect tho really important 
< of - man , says, more or less, wlfat questions. After making the 
, Professor Kristeller has said else- appropriate 1 qualifications, he is pot 
where on the same subject, the afraid to affirm that the Reqals- 


second, on « the immortality of the 
soul ”} ' comes upwith some arrest- 


sance Involved a “ tremendous ex- 
pansion” of secular culture, and 
that humanists placed more empha- 


nig conclusions. He argues that the 

Christian doctrine of immortality Is sis on the dignity of man and 
: derived not from tlie Bible but from valued, individualism m ora highly 
• i ilatoi that Aquinas was not putth‘ that), tiiefr. medfevai. predecessors,' 
interested in .the Subject, -and After rf ' I^dtijpe's ' study of the. 
! . indeed, that Renaissance prenccunn- Renaissance, he lids returned ff 
tloti with it virus a conscious reaction •• Burckhardf, 


i R. J. IV. EVANS: 

Rudolf II and his World 

'• l 

323pp plus 16 plates. 


. absorbed In the crossTertillzatlou of 
' . .personalities ffiat the .reader is soma- . 

. times J^ft unclear whether there was 

riarendon cross-fprtlHaitioii , of , Ideas, ft 
Clarendon ma ^ ^ jy, » as very n tt le. ’ 

™ y ~ - - ,J -insistent w' ” 
of ■ Prague 

.-period preceding th> white Mouh- 


SSH : p «»- S . 

-. • ,i - r . exceptional role , of - Prague In the-. 

- “"&*?' ” T period preceding th> white Moun- 

' ' R. J. W. -Evans’s bode he's' been (aln, as ap. oasis .fort he mosteccen- 

awaited- with interest by students or trie and contradictory tendencies in . 
J Czech history, and whet we have here European humanism: The author. 

1 is the very learned and profound nro- however, argpes that-" the culture of 
'• duct pf bis labours. He has ploughed 1 the ^udolftne.agS was on expression f 
through several -archives, including of ... essential unity in the 
tlibse of Prague, Vienna and Buda* Bohemian: lands before 1600. The- 

- pQsti-and is familiar tvith all the hfe; - use of the word ." unity is question- . 
'• torical documentation relevant to. able, particularly in view of the 

i Central- Europei His theme is the- 'variety, of ideas and pressures then, 
strong^ - and. fascinating ' world crea- current in Bohemia. But Mr Evans 
ted,. around himself by Rudolf: H of areues that the general tendency of 
1° Hsbshurgj Holy; Roman Emperor /all' these .trends was towards some 
‘ front) 1676:. to 1612, a man who^ ^ kind of uhiversahharinoiiy, and that, 
acquired an -international reputation this was the secret of Rudolf’s ob- * 
■■ ■' asfe. patron of the erta and an equally/ sessions. [The occult, for example, 

;l , wtd&fangSrig notoriety :M i ;'R' bar* was primarily a meahs towards 
bourer. or beretids and dajbblec ip the acbioylns ® , sacred harmony “ 1 an 
^dependences.: ln.Ws last d^ajm . ordered unirerae i.nnd /'the notion 
bereme 4 j^luae jit m^wh of n puiys^aTorder. was an import- ■ 

■” aiid'prl .his deathbeditefused ia^t y . constituent. M 6f the Mannerist., 

rites of the Chukchi art of Rudeltine Prague. 

At tiie centre of the. Canvas pro- : The. argumonr is very plausible, 

. sented by ;Mr Evans .fe lludolfluer, b«t would, have r been more renvinc- • 
’• Prague, the jewel o/ Cpntral Europe, ; ,lDg L if PresentaC more lu^JIJie , ; 
*•:- Before the ■ Co^^te^R6formatfen author fe unable ,to _reU jii^Btory; ( 



itidolfs, court came soholera, like, 
its, Sambiums, Kepler . and 
^ jrap> humanist^ lifc^Pfet^us ana- 

^ ; .dSo». 

Beyond 

, ItSpSaat 

f - .together -weut. to makeup . » SWt of ■ ;MwtreadetS*lh 

[>' 'ReOTissance underworld, To -ceupjl Kiy - v^i OlW^H 

* _l ^Vqnd adequ'ateW the tree .tealc. 



THE CAUSES 
OF WAR 

Geoffrey Biainey 

Ranging over five continents 
and across three centuries, 
Geoffrey Ulnincy examines the 
Influences which prolong or 
shorten warfare and determine 
its extent and uncovers tlie 
startlingsimilarlty between the 
causes of war and tlie causes 
of peace. 

£4.95 

CAPITALISM 
AND THE 
PERMISSIVE 
SOCIETY 

Samuel Bril tan 

One of the country’s most emi- 
nent economists presents a 
unique work in which he nr- 
gucs tlmt the right kind of 
market economy can be nn 
instrument of human freedom 
and a way of satisfying wants 
superior Co collectivist alter- 
natives. 

£3,95 

IS THERE 
AN ECONOMIC 
CONSENSUS? 

An Attitude §Ufvey 

Samuel 

A wide-ranging survey of the 
basic attitudes of economists 
which investigates tlie sup- 
posed disagreement between 
economists. The answers are 
often surprising and; Samuel ; . 

. Brittan raises many ' doubts 
about the accepted explana- 
tions of professional disagree- 
ments. 

£2,25. 

The first volume in The Poli- 
tical Econiriny i>f international 
rtewtiqps series :, V l " 

7.;^;. edif^jdby; . !’ 

: ,Bcnj'amin J.Cohen .. 

l Atip WE ALTH : 

! .k IliePotiiical 
Economy of ; : 
International Power 

: Klaus Knorr < 

How does national wealth 
beget power and bow can:, 
power. .be 1 .used to increase 
wealth ? What political; floral, 
and economic t;ost? must natr 
ions bear to convert wealth and : , 
Resources into .usable military' - 
and economic, power ? One, of 
the most perceptive scholars of - l 
military .power !• ditemjits to ' 
answer these, andv'dthe^ vital" 

wi- 

' • £3.95 : ' . 

THE 

. MANAGEMENT- . . 
v OF BRITAIN’S 
EXTERNAL . ' , 

-V; 


f 

tie 


okL 

M 




t \VSl l§Iaecen08 1 'we need tirtakB iWO fpj*. 

■ oWAeld Of such 

iiifiubncea ' as the school , to 

celsUS in Germany and, the hum 

v .olr^e of Plaptin iii Aotiyfirp- \ .■ 

|- • the' Rudolf ipe circle. ' , He :l.is SO , cative. .... : •*; Ji- 






A |6^p^og0f®darch find- . : 

iagi'-luiilidata levloiirlpr the ; 

ginal ' research jo mvW* 
neglected area aod indicates .. 

. future, avenues ^inveStfed- 

'tioh. - . J®.» ‘.' l '•-! -• ' • 

-V'. 


READINGS IN 
WELFARE 
ECONOMICS 

Edited by 
M. J. Farrell 

Willi an introduction by the 
editor, this volume presents 
some of the most important 
papers on Welfare Economics 
which were first published in 
the Review of Economic 
Studies. Together they provide 
a selection that is representa- 
tive of the best work in each 
field. 

£4.95, paperback £2,95 

THE EVOLUTION 
OF THE BRITISH 
WELFARE STATE 

Derek Fraser 

On the basis of rodent research 
Derek Fraser traces tho course 
of social ideas and policy in 
Britain since the Industrial Re- 
volution. By hr in Ring together 
disporntc disciplines and areas 
of study, this' coherent analysis 
fills a gap in books on this sub- 
ject. 

£3.75, paperback £1.75 

A further volume in the 
renowned Casebook series 
edited by A: E. Dyson 

DONNE: SONGS 
AND SONEtS 

Edited by 
Julian Lovelpck 

In the popular format of the 
other works in this scries Julian 
Lovelock presents the best re- 
presentative selection of criti- 
cfeoi, past and modern, : .of 
Dprine’? Sortgs and Sonets with . 
an Introduction surveying the ; 
genesis of Eke poeihs fend the; 
•critical response. to them.' 

£2,25, paperback £1,00 

Two more, titles jn th^ World 
Profiles series , / • 

edited by Aida Dipace Donald 

LUTHER: 

A PROFILE 

, : Edited by: 

H. G. Kocnigsberger 

A selection of essayis which,., 
bringing together the work* of. 
nlcjeteenth and twentieth cen- . . 
tury , historians: describe,, aiid. 
analyse Luthers .life, person- 
ality nnd beliefs. The various 
.bistpriiiitl iraditions . of ;^the, 
two ce t>i dries >: ■ combine • w - 
make tJiLs work' uiifoub iti It* 
'aedriai--*:.. ■" K-s- 

£4.00 "-V" 

CHURCHILL: 

A PROFILE 

; ; = Edited by 
: " Peter Stahsky . ■: 

There are many biographies, of 
Church ill; but • this v vojuxno is 
noteble in that jfc pldoes him In 
the perapdetiye .of- history: by 
intogijatlog fayowable and un 
favourable. Opiaions of bis role 
: at - valgus 
,p#ri0^ during hie iife. > > , -- 

: :£4.5R 
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PUT tin K. CHRISTOFF : 

An Introduction to Nineteenth* 
Century Russian Slavophilism 

Volume II: I. V. Kircevskij 
406p. Thu Hague : Mouton. 68 fl. 

Hard nn the heels of Abbott Glea- 
son’s recent study of Ivan Kireevsky 
(TLS, February lfij comes Lhis long- 
awaited study of tile same thinker 
by Peter Christo IF, the second 
volume of his massive study of 
niiietecnth-centiiry Russian Slavo- 
philism. Mr Christo ft's first volume, 
on A. S. Khomyakov, appeared lit 
19G1, and what began as an Intro- 
duction to the Kireevsky volume saw 
the light of duy ns a separate mono- 
graph In 1970 us The Third Heart : 
Same Intellectual-Ideological Cur- 
rents in Russia, I SQO-1830. The pre- 
sent book contains numerous refer- 
ences to these earlier volumes, and 
also looks ahead on occasions to the 
volumes on Konstantin Aksakov and 
Yury Raniarin which are to follow it. 
The finished work promises to bo a 
remarkably thorough, nnd possibly 
exhaustive survey of a major area of 
nmetccmh -century Russian thought, 
deliberately but inexcusably neg- 
lected by Soviet scholars. 


Muller nmi Gleason recognized the 
theological background m Kireev- 
sky s opposition to Western 
rational is ni, their real interest lay 
In their examination of his relation- 
ship to Gorman philosophy, and al- 
though Mr Gleason noted that in the 
later part of liis life Kireevsky was 
deeply involved with Orthodoxy and 
the Early Church Fathers, he did not 
seriously pursue it as a line of 
inquiry. Mr Christoff is in no doubt 
that although in his early life Kireev- 
sky fou nd certain Western Romantic 
notions congenial, ” the moving force 
m the formation of his philosophy 
was patristic Orthodoxy ”, and he 
explores at length and in detail 
Kireevsky’s immersion in patristic 
Orthodoxy mid liesyclinst spirituality 
and his negative attitude towards 
Western philosophy. 

Moreover, while making it amply 
clear that the founders of Moscow 
Slavophilism were dilettantes and 
not professional philosophers, theo- 
logians, historians or Utevaiy critics, 
and whilo stressing that Kireevsky 
never got beyond a sketch of his 
philosophical orientation and that his 
hopes of writing a “ Russian philo- 
sophy” did not materialize until the 
last six years of liis life, Mr Christoff 
gives us a series of neat summary 
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The first Fronde 


eads as heroes 


A. LLOYD MOOTE : 

The Revolt oE the. Judges . 

S . Princeton University Press, 
^ ill: Oxford University Press, 

SAL ALEXANDER WE ST RICH : 

The Ormto of Bordeaux 

IGOpp. Johns Hopkins Press (IBEG). 
£4.50. 

A. Lloyd Monte's book is an Impor- 
tant addition to a rapidly growing list 
or good studies of French seven- 
teenth-century history by American 
historians. Oil the basis of a con- 
siderable research into French 
archives, ho presents an interpreta- 
tion of what is usually known as the 
Fronde parlenientaire which is re- 
freshingly independent of recent 
controversies about a “ general 
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the development of Slavophil doc- fera^'west^ eronae is too restricted for some 

letters^ „T“ * lir V* k £ a history, ^ld’rni^iurai^’politksfaud important renl b °“ 1 ™ lld alld 

Christoff’s monogiph liko- f takei his c.le from Ernst Koss- 

earlier one on Khomyakov, is essefr mSrp corset en r^hinkfi- ha was ? ian ft w c h ° 111 1954 stressed the 

tlully a study in ideas, not in bio- J!id fadeed^ ^ the of . th e sovereign courts, es- 

graphy, although it follows the pat- Slavonhiles wero ex^oundina an the Parlement, to royal 

tern of its predecessor in being dm- rifaSiil rSniw absolutism But unlike Kossmann, 

tied into two parts, the first devoted or |? nta “°v if was “isbly complex who denied that the first Fronde was 
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signposts in Kireevsky’s intellectual i 1 ! 011 ° Slavophile Q B r 6ements and programme of action. The aim of the 
nnd id<.Ain,ojV.oi 1 .i lectu « disagreements. Here ne covers some judges of the sovereien cmn*N 

while in fhi°fprn!i#i . development , familiar ground as, for example, cording to Mr Moote was to cWv 
□n Kireevsk^s^wL Iff.' ^ 0, ! ce,,trate s when he shows that Kireevsky was the “ revolution in * government " 
Firmly intone SlovoDhilo ™nm S “ d "“IT LS’S'E?'.'.!!, IS? IS l® ui * had Initiated. Thia 
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fresh ingly independent of recent 
controversies about a ” general 
crisis ” and the vertical or horizontal 
structuring of French society. Mr 
Moote is an old-fashioned historian : 
he is interested mainly in political 
and constitutional issues. Friends of 
Anna/es will be disappointed by his 
book, which offers no graphs of 
bread prices, no population statistics. 
Yet, if Mr Moote’s view of the 
Fronde Is too restricted for some 
tastes, it remains both valid and 
important. 

He takes his cue from Ernst Koss- 
manii, who in 1954 stressed the 
loyalty of the sovereign courts, es- 
pecially the Parlement, to royal 
absolutism. Blit unlike Kossmann, 
who denied that the first Fronde was 
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lus attempts, in low Slavophiles and in his explora- 

sicnnn« s ^n1?lv P i« c ? A? ma,, J lion of Slavophile agreements end 
ami P idpnTn^ir»f VSlc ?i S ,1 l ,te ^ ectu f/ disagreements. Here he covers some 
while in fhi°£!rn ,,i i ^ eve ^ Dp,nent i familiar ground as, for example, 
on ilr^ when he shows that Kireevsky was 

firmlv into qfevnniffhT paiSed more conservative than either Kho- 
f i a cflnip. myakov or his lifelong friends Alex- 

Of Mr Gibaldn? l an ^, er Koshelyov in his attitude to- 
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because of a long delay in publlca- 
tion, both this volume and The Third 


Kireevsky^ published Tiri96§: ~*It Is ilfvl 
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founder Of Slavophi Haiti, arguing' 
that neither in terms ' of chronology 


gloss over the events of the first five 
years of Anne of Austria's regency, 
Mr Moote believes that they hold the 
key to a correct understanding of the 
Fronde. While the royal administra- 
tion, particularly the finance mini- 
ster, d Emery, pressed on with the 
revolution in government* 1 in a 
nam-iisted way, the Parlemem hit 
upon methods of opposing ihe 
regime without challenging royal 
absolutism as such. These methods 
were essentially n compromise be- 
tween conservative judges, like the 
first president, MoJA and radical 
ones, ■ like Broussel— hence the* 

phrase via media applied by Mr 
the Parlement'g strategy. 
Mr Moote does not share the con- 

BE; ° f ^ any historians for the 
judges. Their via media, in his 
enillle »tly successful in 

^ eRent a number 
of leforms m 1648 which, if properly 
implemented, would have reversed 
the revolution in government”. 
The extra-legal agencies of the cen- 
tial government were abolished, 
arbitrary imprisonment was some- 
what curtailed, taxes were subjected 
to institutional approval and the 
legal powers of the king’s councils 
cn cumscnbed, Unfortunately, the 
Regent neither could nor would 
carry put the reforms she had con- 
ceded. When the Parlement reacted 
to her evasions, she resorted to force. 
The court retired to Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye leaving Paris to be besieged 
by Condd. Thus it was tlie govern- 
2 the parlement, which pro- 
voked the civil war. 

The siege of Paris created serious 
problems for the Parlement. How 
for instance, could it reconcile its 
policy of via media- with the military 
exigencies of the new situation ? The 
great nobles, who flocked to Paris 
to offer the judges their military 
assistance, wanted them to be more 
aggressive. But, in spite of enor- 
mous provocation from the Regent, 
who rashly branded them as traitors, 
the judges remained on the path oi 
moderation, and as 'a consequence 1 
.they were agairi sudfceSsful, when the 
a „ ne * Spanish invasion 
obliged the Regent to reach a settle- 
m ®nt with them at Rueil. 

While Anne was given only slight 1 


financial support fa a, 
Spain, the reforms of icio 
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consistent adherence io^5 
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the final settlement of W, 
a crushing defeat 1 for tbTpd 
taiy Fronde: the 
torted from the judrasW 
justice of October 224-^5 
structure of govert'meat, fen 
aoii of powers rem'ilkffj uJ 
Parlement was stlllabStfi 
royal absolutism without hi 

, It is at this point, pefaj 
Mr Moote s pleading Ami 
strain. One caittbt .estOr] 
from the evidence thht tfierfl 
Parlement was reducedioii 
of its former self."Wd«iW 
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ji^rlor Men 

phu 12 plates. 
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call it “ peace with howw^ 
Mr Moote does not ekw 
vlncial manifestations of thtl 
from his exhaustive, stirm,i 
interested in them mil*i<ihri 
relate to his raalfl ihftu*. 1 
rightly points out,M^t(M 
indigenous causes. !Tw m 
dally true of 
deaux, where the’WBt^ ij 
ment of artisans, shopl^ff 
petty officials, seized 
and allied with;Conde(jd^ 
the Crowq and thejoqlbn 
Sal Alexander Westrlchoa 
teres ting, weU-documeslit M 
of this movement, bat ha hi 
to conie out in support of W 
Marxist interpretation oiW 
that the uniqueness ef toe* 
upheaval is not explained. - 
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tiew material ni- articles by phile point of view While araufne 
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comprehensive thin that of 

fr B “ d fe ca,ly anti-Western stand and 

■ t ST y ’ ' ; dld not involve an idealization of 

in P ht, ' st P^ most pre-Petrine Russia. ... 

Sri nS ^ - hW ’ Mr .Christoffs own Slavophile 

Hjitr tnudi df i' fCireevskyVlthoiigh 

sterility Infuse Ian ideologfcaRife , 

- the crucial -1830s ”, but Iff general 
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JUDITH HOOK: 

The Sack of Rome, 1527 

Macmillan. -Eg. ........ 

Tlie past few years have slaen the rise 
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devoted to one striking but brief his- 

defwt- of the Spanish Anriada apd 
S22S Sywhnan on the fall of!Cori- 
^Judith Hook’s treatment 

tir£- ^S ats - of , 1527 fe™* as nuft- 
S ,l ? gIy ° h 1S88 or Rhnci- 
man ort. 1453: but her book js still a 

w^- ut ^ n ? ^knowledge 
Mstnry. tt is a, thdrbugh 
fff plece of work in'whlcli 

Uie minor inaccaracifis (the battle nf 
43, not 1648 
s Raimondi 
may siiilply be prim 


bten are fair game. Pupils, 
bforeruors, masters and old 
U enjoy sniping at the man 
ptlws such great power in 
Ji domain. Yet surprisingly 
t blown about bow head- 
or what qualities 
1 P a .rt m |J e 3ucc csgful. Are they 

5 SSiT who find themselves in 
ErJjVi of leadership, or leaders 
chosen the field of educa- 
SSSsSM Percival'9 study of 
ifcj* public-school lioad- 
. sasfsts they are both. The 

udMsSSBp* Stedred the ancient public 
j® ehmjgii the turbulent years 
I'nm/w if® e»d of | the eightoentii cen- 
who. built up the less well- 
lllahk u9 ttdmvci) schools in the first 
-j-l.'WI dw nineteenth, could not 
■ ^nurired without outstanding 
, 5 hf _ijto Their scholarship was un- 
inzi^io-rly all bad Firsts and 
m'atitmP* Wlipd, them, and, un- 

S thiiW® 8 BW ) de, 3f counterparts whp, 

odd P Qriod ' 

* tr Cerent affairs, they 
rivn subject and taught 
weU. It is unlikely 
» of gJw-wuld have had much to 
li’hooow'M*®^ ?, training course on 
not Iradership ; they may 

d tho jargon but they 

esurmlAE^ faults. Under their 
moribund institutions, 
n iW atid, a dramatic, 

toW of Wf”-. Thrlng raised 
TO,ifd Uppingham from. 
;W 320, and similar ln- 
We achieved by -many of. 
Aporaries,. : 

I's account of the trials 
* of . these talented, 
wen is scholarly ana' 
.it 'might be argued 
■ awkwardly Whi 1 
»e has strung together 
of the headmasters' 
vJl thread of the balling 
^fehnasters 1 Conference ; • 
.to nriictufe is weak, -tljb' 
^ »I1 of interest. , 

^J70s the unchallenged . 
US “/ England were tlie 
'2!u 0f Westminster 
er. Rugby was still 
_ I-local *} Harrow was 
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Recent research on the Thirtv Dr Hook tends • MH* 
Years’ War has Bhown that' concern! « on. She has Htllrtf 
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caying plant and unimaginative 
trustees. A century later, the public 
schools, as they were now called, 
wero booming. The prestige of the 
ancient foundations and of their 

lesser and more pernicious iiuita- 
tors fas Bernard Shaw unkindly 
called them) was high. The golden 
age of the English Public School 
had begun. 

This revival of fortunes is popu- 
larly attributed to Thomas Arnold 
of Rugby. It is one of tho virtues oF 
Dr PercivaPs study that it places 
the celebrated Doctor in the context 
of the work and achievement of 
other headmasters of die period, 
and attempts h little unmalicious 
demythologizing. It was Thomas 
James, not Arnold, who launched 
Rugbv on its career as a great 
school, and It was a combination of 
the right men and the right circum- 
stances rather than the influence of 
a single headmaster that “ changed 
the face of the public schools of 
England ’*. But Arnold enjoyed the 
good luck without which lasting 
fame is seldom possible. If Tom 
Brown 1 s Schooldays had been set in 
Butler's Shrewsbury or Vaughan’s 
Harrow the public schools might 
now have a different patron saint, 

Or Percivul does recognize Arn- 
old's real achievements : * he did 
little to reform' the organization of, 
the curriculum, but he did put new 
heart into the public schools. It was 
not die reality of Arnold’s Rugby 
but[the image that inspired the next, 
generation of . headmasters. These: 
men were not all great headmasters, i 
Ini a few cases there;. was genuine, 
vision ; in many others there was at- 
least, sufficient astuteness to catch 
the tide that was running in favour 
of boarding school education. One 
of the visionaries was Edward 
Turing.. Liko Arnold, Thying was.- a- 
chartsjnatic figure far. /removed 
from.: the iroup .'leaders who now,' 
gather at the Headmasters’ Confer- 
ence. He was determined to give 
every, boy a chance to find fulf)]-.i 
ment, if not in the classroom or mi , 
the : >rugby field, then In < . the 
orchestra, the carpentry shop .-or the' 
gymnasium. He also laid down stan- 
dards that modern headmasters can ' 
only view widi envy. He insisted 
that the maximum number : of. boyq 
in a house should be thirty-three, on : 
the ground that a housemaster could ■ 
not give proper pastoral care to any 
more. In all this he established the 
one effective relationship : between 


the hrndnuisler and the Governing 
Body : he was an energetic and 
determined dog pulling liis muster 
into unfamiliar mi ntm-y. 

Thrlng was at Uppingham From 
1853 to 1887, but his influence was 
much wider than the bounds of one 
school. Though the Headmasters’ 
Conference was not his idea, liis 
support and Inrerest brought the 
idea to life. The great schools wero 
excluded from tlie first meetings 
becuuse they were not concerned 
with the Taunton Cnnuuissiou or 
tho Endowed Schools Bill of 1869. 
In the circumstances, Tlirina was 
relieved to find that tho head mus- 
ters who did attend were "very 
superior men ", Dr Percival gives n 
biographical sketch of each. They 
were till responsible for the expand- 
ing numbers and reputation of their 
own schools ; when tlie officiul 
school history came to he writreu 
they were given the pluce of 
honour. 

In one important sense, however, 
they failed. Their success in attract- 
ing pupils and extending reputation 
juiould have encouraged them to 
develop their schools along individ- 
ual lines but, instead, the schools 
were marked ■ by an increasingly 
uninspired uniformity. Of Dr Well- 
doit, the headmaster of Tonbridge 
from 1843 to 1875, Dr Percival 
comments that he gave the school 
M a chapel, prefects, an Old Boys 
Association, a ■’ school magazine, n 
cricket XI with colours ... 11 . The 
dead hand of good form and team 
spirit was being placed on schools 
thpt should have 1 cherished enter- 
prise and Individuality. Tile individ- 
ual was suppressed hy a society that 
dictated ,ttic numbers of buttons 
that must be fastened and the 
precise angle of Lite straw hat. It 
lias taken TOO years for tho grip of 
conformity to be loosened, if not 
finally brbkoij;^ i; • ; ... 

Dr Percival closes. 1 her fascinating 
account of tho very superiur men by 
posing a question about the future 
of the Headmasters’ Conference,- Its 
members might, do worse than qoii- 
teipplata why lt.was that the' inde- 
pendence of miud - that should 
characterize . a , well-educated man 
was for sp. lorig discouraged by the 
public schools and kept alive, if at 
ail, by the triad of J^ton', Westmin- 
ster ' and Winchester, where - the . 
nineteenth century had brought few 
reforms, little enthusiasm for organ- • 
ized games and no charlsmatld bead- : 
masters. . • 


Rugby’s dynasty 


MERIOr. TREVOR : 

The Arnolds 

206pp. Bodicy Head. £2. 

Straight away Meriol Trevor estab- 
lishes it that tlie Arnolds wore a rum- 
bustious family: “ they might be 
obstinate, might be pugnacious but 
Hey were not gloomy ”. So much for 
the grim prig of u huudmu^tcr in 
bfiimem Pic I or tuns, t limit'll for ui\ 
estimate of Thomus Arnold at once 
more rounded and loss rosy we must 
go back a few years to David New- 
some’s Godliness and Good Learn- 
ing. Readers grateful for mudrtltar 
is provided here with scholarly caro 
and a pleasing humanity will still bo 
greedy for more: the family tree 
might be fuller, showing ut onco, for 
instance, where the Huxleys come 
in, and moro could liavc been mude 
of tho Celtic heritage from Mrs 
Arnold (Mary Penrose, sister of 
Arnold’s Oxford friend, Trevcncii 
Penrose, and a nloce by marriage of 
Mrs Markham). It was to hor that 
in Bonnet and Shaivl Philip CucduUii 
gave most of tit a credit for “ creating 
a patch of hontoly decency” at 
Rugby In contrast to other public 
schools of the duy. Gucdalla also 
quoted the devoted' Tom Hughes,' 
who was typical of many other pupils 
when ho wrote in terms so incongru- 
ous today : 

Many is the brave heart now 
doing its work and bearing its, 
load’ in country enraqiag, London 
Chambers, under the Indian sun 
and- in Australian : towns and 
clearings, which- looks back with 
fondmnd gratoful memory- to tho. 
School House drawing-room and 
dates much of its highest and best- 
training to the lessons learnt 
there. 

Dr Arnold . established the public 
sohool otjins of character-building 
first (the stjff upper lip more Import- 
ant than brains). On religious 
matters he was a Modernist before 
his time^ even 1 willing to, share the 
Anglican pit lpl t with Dissenters, and 
1m . wanted more, emphasis to be. 
placed oil -die Church’s social role. ■ 
In this last Ideal he wps followed by' 
his second’ son, Totii, who. lost and . 
recovered 1 hl$ faith with tlje rogtr-' 
larity of thd clericsU father in Ross , 
Macaulay** noveVXa/d: fcp <m Idiot, 
involving his wife- flndi family , in: 
similar, vidssitvtdes and poverty. It ' 
was -appropriate that his : daughter. 
Maty- (hlrs Humphry Ward) should 


imikc a I seller out of the subject 
in Robert lilsmerc. Without a lasts 
for theological controversy and sym- 
pathy with the heart-burnings of 
Victorian Doubt, iL Is difficult to bo 
totally gripped l»y the choptors con- 
cerning Toni, except for one great 
consolation they ufford— a glimpse 
amid the encircling gloom of tho 
charismatic figure of Cardinal Now* 
man, all sweetness nnd Light. 

Then, impatiently, we come to 
Matthew, called Mutt or Crab at 
home, the children’s nicknames in- 
dicating what a dose-knit and affec- 
tionate family the Arnolds were. As 
a child he had a weak leg which 
was put in uii iron but Ills parents, 
characteristically against doctor’s 
orders, took off the instrument of 
torture and bv the time ho wont to 
Oxford Matt was a dundy. IIo was 
still elegant in unpenrancc and a 
littiu flippant hi man tier when in- 
troduced in Charlotte Brants, who 
disapproved of him at first but on 
fur tli or acquaintance had to admit 
that he hud “ genuine intellectual 
aspiration liis underlying serious- 
ness could net ho questioned after 
the appearance nf his first book of 
poems in 1849, and Rugbcian “ char- 
acter " ulsn came to tho fore when 
for tlie. rest nf liis life he conscien- 
tiously sustained the onerous 
appointment of Inspector of 
Schools. On religion lie may, per- 
haps, be called tho first Victorian' to 
take a modern view, interested but 
dctuched, no longer hue-ridden by 
the. last enchantments of the Middle 
Ages. . 

Due wuuld have liked more quota- 
tion frpni his essays and his poetry, 
thqse verses which have us all for 
h|s own once under hi a spell. Wliat 
Q called his “ melodious whine ” 
was very different from Ids person- 
ality, as Miss Trevor perceptively 
puts it in comparing him with 
. Arthur, Hugh Clough ( w Tbyrsis **) : 

Clough,, irqnid L and direct .'in ' 

verse, was in living relationships, 

complex and uncertain, ovon su<i- 

picluus : while Matt, whose verse 
• was Introspective and melancholy, 

'was . Straightforward with other 

popple, humorous and timvrirried. 

■ The Public - and Preparatory 
Schools Yam- Book 1973 (1,225pp. 

■ A, ‘& C. Black. C2.2S) is' the 83rd 
Issue of this guide to British public . 
and prep schools for boys— though 
If is noticeable that more and mote 
6E them arc beginning -to take girls 
as welL . , . 
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v Ujlraroyall8m. In Toulouis • 

From 11 b Origins to the Revolution • 

...pf .1830 ■ 

jDav/cF Hlgg$ • .. • . . 

‘ E&ifnlqaa for the first time how : ' • 
-Frehoh ultraroyalism after the fall of 
'Napolebn. affected both th$ poor and ■ 
Ihe weaHhy resident^ of a qiaJ|or . 

: Ssiusses polltfoafe social ’ 



. .uisousse» puimoai hiiu auwm . y 

‘ fattltudee whloh ddrtved from the . .. 8eif-p«tsute Arllfaeii .? 

dnofen .feg/m'nnl the revolutlonarx THb F ioarrenceof t-.-. 

. uibi/a In Which thd .-i 


; Marxism A the Origins of, 

Brillah SdclaHtm 
The SImggle for a New •' 
Consciousness 
■ ■ Stanley Pierson ; 

*' This Is an Important arid’drlglna I ' 
book on how Marxist thought was 
. transmuted by.earllSr 19th century 
'• traditions of Christian > . 

, comrniinllarlsB. aesthetic ; . 

* ■ -vistonarles;- and utilitarians Into a 
BoolBjllam with outlooks quite 
. different froAHhereVciptWiary 
• ' Impulse of orthodox Marxism.”-— ' 
Library Journal * . v - ■ ■ ' '? : 


u' ., r . -. | : r * - - • • • - - - , , 

li - -J* . • ' r. \ ■":! r 

Tsr:W.. t ■ -i - 

tbnfWrt Vvi;,iU’/ V. 
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: Manga nonoon ,„i .n : ; • ' ' • attentions*’- - « "I'mV • a , b . 7 _,.. 

/rfhls, study ls concei'nsdwtth the;. .; ; An Impbrtarit book pot lust far the v r^BenMUKovrig c ., ... . t .. 
, . gradual $hift in loyalties from the , v aliident of RartelM^de English prqss ’VWell-rMBsrbhed end persuasively 
ponoeptof a universallst Isjamlq - . but for anyone concerned vdlh , wrilteo, Kovrfgra sludy^jovldea a 
world to the leaser fobus of the • . . hft psychology of readtno a«o with - valuable suujrqary aqd analysis qr 
-nation state. The author oonoentrfltes quM tlons Of style In IHer'eiurb.\V , primary sfturte of modem Rusefar 
nnntiirv : irth 1 J Amar lean d ASraftoa* l Ihrotx, . 


nation state. The author oonoentrfltes 


'ti» T*nlW ^^ddrieriilon . 

The Origins' pi the Biblical . . 
Tradition 

George E. Mendenhall, 

. -.In tWs mnlor etydy -Ihe author . 

" presents a radically new vfdw of the ' 
. • . oeflirihlngs of Kbfibql history, based 
■ ,.‘Oh d wlderunge of arohaeoldploal, 
i :: linguistic, end hiatortoaf evidence. 
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R. E. M. Irving 

Christian Democracy, briefly 
definable as organised 
political action by Catholic 
democrats, has been a major 
political force in France since 
1946 although its origins date 
back to the T 830s. Dr Irving 
traces its development and 
importance with particular 
reference to the M R P of the 
Fourth Republic and its 
position in the Gaullist period. 


Jiyu Kennett 
This unusual book is a 
comprehensive manual of 
instructions for trainees by a 
qualified Zert teacher and it 
will provide a fascinating 
inside view of the ceremonial 
and religious side of Soto Zen. 
1 1 includes translations of the 
Shobogenzo by Dogen Zenji 
and the Denkoroku and 
Ceremonial offheZen Church 
by Kelzan Z&n]|.T&e final. ‘ 
section includes traditional • ! 
prayers ar|d ceremonies for , 

daily life. 

£4,50 ; 




ChrisNans ; 
in Perskx d..’’- 

Robin E.Waterfteld 
A complete history of ■ 
Christianity in Persia Since thp ; ; 
secondcentury, this book “ *•' 
traces the origins and ■ 

;■ develdpment of the Assyrian i- ■ 

1 


•: the peajly irripossible task of ■ 
; Protestant an^ Catholic, f 
; missionaries; ! 

;; £3.5Qbpapdrti&Gk £2. 00. ■■ 

. Illustrated ^ V. ;> ^ 
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Viewpoint 

BY PETER PORTER 


F or years I hove been ending 
those tiny biographies of one- 
self which publishers and edi- 
tors seem to like (usually called 
“back of Penguin” notes) with a 
pious gesture towards the future. 
My ambition, I have recorded often 
enough to convince myself it is a 
cover fair having no ambition, is to 
write plays in verse. Not adapta- 
tions. not libretti, not music ihcatro 
and not Bieihtion Lehrstilcke, but 
full-length plays, preferably set in 
the present, and written throughout 
in poetry. 

Such an ambition is not only un- 
likely to be reulized, it is unlikely 
even to be attempted. The pre- 
cedents are hardly encouraging. 1 
am just old 'enough to remember the 
renaissance of verse drama in the 


mixed motives and considerable im- 
PuriLy. It is a great pity that genera- 
tions of English poets admired 
Shakespearian grandeur and forgot 
to imitate Shakespeare’s speed as a 
dramatist. 

Amidst Artaud’s solemn theorizing 
about “ the theatre pf cruelty ", 
there is one sensible suggestion — 
ihe pointing of our noses back to 
the Jacobean, rather than the Eliza- 
bethan theatre. For the modern 
dramatist, Middleton, Fofct and -even 
sentimentalists like Beaumont and 
Fletcher are better models than 
Shakespeare. A Game at Cl\css is a 
Royal Court Theatre play avant la 
Icure, and A Chaste Maid in Cheap- 
side is Dick Emery written in poetry. 
The Broken Heart is the play John 
Osborne might get round to writing 


officers of the Inland Revenue. 
If poets cannot be let loose 
in the Law Courts, there Is still some 
hope for them in that other great 
antechamber of rhetoric, the theatre. 

The first part of this Viewpoint 
has grown far beyond the mere ex- 
ordium I intended it to be. My real 
subject this time wns to be the 
crippling growth of self-conscious- 
ness in contemporary art, and the 
words about verse drama were just 
to illustrate how each of us feels 
obliged to give prior notice of his 
ambitious in order to convince pub- 
lic and critics that be is a serious 
artist ready with a worried mani- 
festo at the ring of an interviewer's 
telephone. Some years ago, Mary 
McCarthy gave a radio talk about 
the state of affairs in creative arts 
departments on American cam- 
puses. Before the invited poet or 
novelist arrives at the Summer 
School or Conference, the university 
bookshop orders in copies of his 
works, which are prominently dis- 
played to the gratification of his ego. 
Nobody buys any and soon after his 
departure the books go back to the 
publisher. No one is shocked, since 
everyone recognizes that the art it- 
self is only for accreditation pur- 
poses, and the artist’s real business 
is to join in the corporate agonizing 
about aims and aesthetics which 
these university co inferences exist to 
foster. 

The same attitude can be found 
even in our newspapers. Ten times 
as many people read Guardian in- 
ter views as listen to the music or 
read the stories of the people inter- 
viewed. The modern artist has to be 
careful to accumulate his hagiogra- 
phy along with his . opus numbers, 

This applies even at a much less 
elevated level. On Arts Council 
Writers’ Tours, the most popular 
question asked by audiences is, 
What do you think is the role of 
the artist In society ? ” Answers can 
so easily be flippant but will be well 
received only if they are grindingly 
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n!! 0i i» ^“8 themselves u 

0 punching their > * 
Platform. They ,]» 
talk about their, tecta 
intentions i s an ind 
Unfortunately, ! 

lias taken over fn 
axes are ground ■ 
wielded, and the no 
different to the •' 
slaughter. Grub Sir., 
Battle of the Books and r, 
show that this happened 
century, but each side t 
ded on the same t 
called up history «■ 
age’s compulsions,' a 
do. Wits and Dunces 
chosen when Our 
Your Side. 

Now, alas, each wee 
breakthrough; each 
cords a unique extei 
ordinates of art in o 
pilgrim’s account of 
the City of God. Hoi 
look, there Is one pli 
see into, and that h t 
Future. As Robert (W 
“To evoke posterity lii 
your own grave.” . 

I am a strong advocate 
being influenced by w! 
of imitation as a way 
but I don’t believe ni 
gresslve path and ' 
path facing each pe 
down at his desk. Ftp 
a temperamental patl,. T 
times a wilful one, but E& 
made up of thousands of f 
finding his own destiny. ^ 
tinies are seen later 
tern of the age, but not i ' 
are working themselves 
wouldn’t want an end ta 
about what is good hi’ 
art, or to see serious 
the face of coniniepSat: 

I think poets, and all 
work is difficult, should 
lie Indifference and thpir 
disagreement. Accept k 
without regarding it as the 
of higher powers. If w 
please oursdlveS, we mijh 
pleasing our readers more, 
suspect that the Puritan tt 
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fj®, himself told us .that 
- tody Chatterlej/s 
E wee times over. Version 


D. H. LAWRENCE i ■ 

The First Lady Chatterlcy 


glmonly if not very Re first v« 

toft* Flrtt LadbChat- P°W') 

^DJlshed’m America in i ; 232pp! £2.50. 
r, tI ^°° ,i Two has so far ■ • 

te? 1 * 1 ® only in Jhe . lnhn 


(The first version of Lady Chatter- 
tey’s Lover.) _ 1 


Mlation bv Carln t vm John Thomas and Lady Jane ‘ to sharpen a contrast which his mat- 
Published inEnshmii (The second version o! Lady Chat- erial. did not - offer of itself. This 
STWvEe secortd^ unde ?^ - ierleifs Lover.) •- .. Jves thelie to Lamence’s own itate- 


a him: we are not to waste any sym- 
pathy on Clifford for the terrible 
injury lie suffered ; lie would have 
been as evil without it — only It 
makes it easier for Connie to see. 
Yet Lawrence's intention towards 
Clifford In The First Lady Chatter- 
ley is not quite unambiguous. Cer- 
tainly ho is offered as the polar 
opposite of the gamekeeper (called 
Parkin in the first two versions) and, 
in consequence, it seems, is sub- 
jected to passages of sucb vilifying 
scorn as to call in question the 
sanity of the mind which they are 
supposed to express : 

Meanwhile the voice of the other 
man, Sir Clifford, went on and on, 
clapping and gurgling with 
stronge sound. Not for one second 
did she really hear what he said. 
But it sounded to her like tl;a un- 
couth cries and howls of barbarous 
disconnected savages dancing 
round a fire somewhere outside or 
the wood. Clifford was a smeared 
and painted savage howling in an 
utterly unintelligible gibberish 
somewhere on the outskirts of hor 
consciousness. She, deep within 
the sacred and sensitive wood, wns 
filled with tlic pure communica- 
tion of tho other man, n communi- 
cation delicate as the inspirution 
of the gods. 

When tlio rending was ended 
she looked at Clifford, and his 
peculiar naked face, with the 
rapacious ayes of the men of our 
civilisation, made her shudder. It 
was the face of a most dangerous 
beast, domestic but utterly crude, 
inwardly insensitive. 

And with the swift Instinct of 
self-preservation, the deepest of 
all the automatic instincts, she 
smiled to this cultured, gentleman, 
to her softly throbbing blood a 
dangerous domestlcnted savage, 
and said to him ' ' 

“Thank you so much, dear ! 
You do read Racine beautifully.” 

(I) 

Nothing is shown, though so much 
is said — and In whose voice ? Why 
should Racine sound like howling 
. gibberish ? .Of course it has nothing 
1 to do wjrii Racine. Hie syntax slips 

• . easily from how u it sounded to her", 

. I ^ Am w- -w through what Clifford 11 was ” (to her) 

I I J I \ / to the seemingly “ objective ” state- 

I 1,1 I, 'V ■ ments about- Clifford’s face and her 

•'-ArA- "K lT ■ blood. The voice in fact shows a 

. •r-' return to the technique -of Sons.ruid 

• s - • ' — . . ... L6uersi itjsttiatQfanalliance.be- 

J ■ . , tween Lawrence and Connie, which 

I /S lT 7 ' , makes. It : literally impossible that 

I I . |l/\/ - Clifford, shpuld. be., disinfested to 

1 a 1 . 1 w/ T thqt is honestly, Observed: as he is 

••• ' .*/ a character, in a iioveV this means 

V.that tie is denied an ekisthhee in4e; 
he had to tackle 1 the novel agftin. pendent: of Che interpretation Or a 
He wanted 'to make the contrast’ partial witnflaff, (So, later, ne Svas 
between the cynicism end sophisti-: ho longer really human. She lOpkea 
cation of. the modern pifnd and on him now as some weird- bird oV 
tho garaekeper’s attitude sharper, aome creature whose sotil has^sud- 

ffenly left it, while It Uvea on a sharp, 
Yes: he had to’. work up the punch often dislocated will of Its own M (I), 
and fight, he needed intellectually The bird imager-how Connie 
sharpen a contrast which his mat- « looked oh him is instantly taken . 
ial. cud not - offer of itself. This over as the J new focus to which the 


....... over astbe new focus to which th< 

- .. gives the lie to Lam-ence’s own State- reader’s view is' directed.) Parkin 
, menf (bat, his : characters " just edme, interesripgly seerrts to he rather morti 
. pretty much as they are ", that "the sensitive to the possibility that CHf- 
' • " . . . . stoiy cahie as it did, so I left It ford might suffer and be hurt, until, 

• : ■ _ alone". As is now opep for'aff to nrOmDted bv Connie, he admits that 

■; „ e he did not leave it. alone i Under he does . not care if Clifford dies— 


S K sarcastically. 372pp. £4. 

Now that— the «!. • 

Rtefle having been lost Heinemann. 1 

CS ^nger mandatory — — — • / ; , -rr-rT* 

-onscience to Claim ,■ > ' 

wtejrs Lover is a land Is right that Lawrehce 
fwtsnrt, central to.;' the novel disastrously In the 
iMl^ ^^^wrende; the x-big. ifiF. R. LeaWs is right tti 
J. UW interest an A vaIiiA f'hrr+tat*]a*+Q> T.flilPV Iff - A .hflri 


--■- 3- 1 ■ ■ - ■ . ■; gee, he did not. leave it alone i under 
awrehce altered '.;the speB of ' a. certain Sdeg-Uieje- 
ly In the rewrlt- • 1 termination t 6 make the confrast 


sensitive to the possibility that Clif- 
ford might suffer and be hurt, until, 
prompted by Connie, he admits that 
ne does not care it- Clifford- dies— 
" maybe better if he. did • ' 

•' But on occasion we havfe- a glimpse 


Jone-^tHat ' in mind, ana because in tne event me ir n Vln*mhilitV oYSa balance When = 

*^an:UUabv BnSiS- n^y e ? tjan ‘-'r ^nnMt.rjfflSnV 11 n? i scale, to pull down the balance to 1 - 
idw:. ,M 4 Ba oya creaHye;-Ortliodoxy of EnlightOhnietit- Dr .. * 0 redflection. that h im- 


(Connle’s silent reaction is-+-clmrac- 
tedatlcally— that " he was now let- 


Thp ,Lefv}s i observes that. 


his own predilection, i 
morality/*. Two -or three 
he himself demonstrate 
painful piquancy; .J 


man y • * idea'' (terms, in his use of tliepa, in* .x-, himself 
S 8 ** by crMf?^ 3 timately related) . . . certainly play ^ainfuT plqv 

S b l5t0lS l Ve ' mi ? ds > 88 • a P a rt Lad P Chatterl&s lover ■ 
%Be8th6vAn a ^ e . that. thb. nonnaf creative and crltlcid pTWjIsdo 

J.olf^*^L^embrwdt. ; Uwrspcp woplff have diagnosed ?4d g r £?S.?g5 


ESbd ¥|J rjS‘: : ^ off.his agony. Oh. her More 
or three vear?later interesting, in tracing the develop- 

non^te/lhli £ * < 


transformation 


fragment of 


J§di t exa.thplea condemned " ; and. .whet we can see 

j ‘ In the ^development ” ftqm Ebb Ant 

^ Bru# ' - ^ atter l€yS. :-LadV!Chatterley to the- thifd w the 

& mji? ft atlo 2’ then * ‘ hardening of- ithe. id« ■. undOf the . 
dlfieran though, there deter nliilption of the S; 

and^ fhrtMSf” *^ prieda .‘L&wrence gives; us the real 

haa 0 ^^’ a 8 cll,e . In the introduction. vyHich she 
^! Blied * Wrois fb^the AiheH^an publifeation 
th2 n thl' ^ oCl Version- One and wMch & here 

Wp ’ Lawrence said grimly after he had 
^ First rS there .written The First Lady Chaturtey, 

fijL 8 majq r Shatter- * They’ll say as they said of Blake : 

litera- It's mysticism, but tliey shan’t get 
to an m i re i h ? fl nal • away with it, not this time. , . 
S2®. th| 0 doin 8 so . The tenderness and gentleness 
^fT'^butalRSi ter { less hadn’t enough punch and fight m 
^ Gr ^. R u ? Sfe sc jearIy it, it was a -bit wistful.’ Anyhow 
1 1 Mr Stnck another mood colne over him find 


Che prieda /Lawrence gives; us the real 

® 8 clufi in the introduction, which she 
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that part of her soul which was her way I spoke to you.’* 
true body. He would hhve done “ The pesterlti r tb Inga *u<J i 
fust the same if be had never beert i : : anybody get their rag. piit” 


S2S* t0 the n ? doing so 


, wounded In ' WP W^ r * 
• she would not : have sei 


war,' Only then 
ve ^eebso clearly. 
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Theodore 

Roszak 

Where the 
Wasteland 
Ends 

Politicsand transcendence 
in post-industrial society 

"It seems to mo tlmt Hie first half of 
thievery long book is a bril limit piece 
or prophetic writing, full of slaitHiiR 
noil original insights, ussuhtioin its 
discriminations as it ia awesome in tho 
eloquence of its condemnations . , . 

This is a remarkable book for oil ita 
blemished, and the essentinl vision - 
that only n radical revolution of tho 
mind and spirit can anvo us -seems to 
mo to bo true in substance mart often 
inspired in expression.” 

- Philip Toynbee , The Otwenxr, f:i- 7fi 

The Sporting 
Scene 

White Knights 
of Reykjavik 
By George Steiner 

Dr Stoinor, who wns In Reykjiivik for 
tho Neiv Yorker, reports and reflect s on 
1 1 m deeper Ripnificnnn.* nf the Fisclwr- 
Spossky ilncf. "It is tho human drama 
and intellectual excitement that 
ontch Steiildr'a imoginjit inn - a nil no 
oijq who onjoya either ciin affiml to 
miss The Sjoort .See « p 1 

- Martin Amis, New Statesman . £ 1-40 

Reflections on 
the Theatre ‘ 

By Jean Genet 

* 'This ia a most stimulat ing aud 

. helpIUl book to anyone interested in 
theatrical production.” — Harold 
Hajj^; Baok8 and Bookmen. £1-9S 

New Weather 

Poeihs by Paul Muldoon 

"Muldoon seams to me unusually 
gifted, endowed with ait individual . 

' sense of rhy thOi , a natural and 
. copious vocabulary, a technical 
a ccdniplishnient and an intellectual 
boldness that mark him as the moat 
promising pout to appear in Ireland 
foryears.” , , 

-Setyua Heaney, Bailipteire(um.‘ ^-2Q 

I ", r ;;;.‘ • I;. ' r 

A Choice Of 

Swinburne’s 

Vorse 

Edited by Robert Nye ' r * ' 

^ all test in the eatnhUshed Faber 
'Choltaof. , /series. Mr Nye baa 
. ; dhosen akfllUUyfrom SwinbnmeVr : 
works to show his gffta -. 

advahlaga, pnrt he has alsb provided Id- ' 
sympathetio pnd discriminating 
introduction. fi«*25 

i . ' ■’ P ,4, * ■ 

Japanese 

;,C^ltui , er. 

A [short history > 

: By Sf. PawlVarJesy ' 1 . ; 

Professor ^ Vn^y cbW^Uriseethe : :\r ■ 
.distinctive qaalirteaof Jama’s ricJi- . 
ciyilMtfon/andplqcoeTts^rtsnnd ■ 

Utenuiira in the context of Ilia mqjnr'. ; ■ 
^o^iof&od political forces tlist have ' 
pHbpod the oounlry’s history, WUli 65 
, Illustrations and two amps. - £4-28 
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fits 


pin inly our of temper with the 
world : 

M «f raid 1 rudier lost my 

temper wiili the internal thing J ” 
SiUld Clifford at Just. 

“It is un noying I" said Con- 
st mice. * 

“ Du yuir mind pushing me 
Mint-. Parkin ? ” said Clifford. 


deliberately made so in order that 
Mcl lore's lonely virtue should stuy 
essentially intact. 

Though there is unfortunately no 
□on bt that Lawrence endorses Con- 
nie's reactions, she comes pretty 
budly ouL of the intermediate ver- 
sion of this episode. She is " bored " 
with her self-imposed job of taking 
the child home ; It is In her mind that 


cunning ape, like a young gentle- refuge" (11), than as an assault on Gerald pm , 
man-baboon I No, she hated hnn. the world he hates. Moreover, since LawriS^ 1110 ^Unit 
and her pity for him was an evil it differs from his normal speech and Mm 8 c , ase b wd? 

thing, a cunning sort of selfishness much less chan from Mallors’s^it is the fo!LJ2J ely .w>odrr? 

of her own. Let him die I Let the not far from the notably sympathetic “tidfe* a £ 

tidal wave sweep him and all his Bill Tewson’s), wo register l^it much Conj W^ 

sort away for ever. (I) less of a deliberate challenge : Law- semh™f ° a e “7 ft 

Whatever of truth there is in this f euco . I ? nt . himself obviously in a flabbv 
indictment of Clifford is scarcely !°* gU ti WU 1 * “? ,mpu, ? e . bebind Itt descriptions if "2 J? 1 ** 
visible in the intense glare of hatred JS?' r TIl ® n * as e tbc rewriting goes on, designedly cJmt« -"S 1 ®* 1 
which fills the paragraph. By the * ba f ul,c .tion of the dialect chnnges ; dent imagos rtf lhuf.^ ^ 
en j °l tbe bo °* bcr violence has bl -ty 0 11 bas hecoine a part of the erslmll, so romanifetfc?^ 
? iad nii? r j curiously” a soul-mate “g^Jjque of prmiitivisni which turns the story-book 

for Clifford as she had never been ^rkm finally into the violent cru- But there is Mb 

before. seder of Three, gripped by antngon- maUcSrStTS ti 

Parkin versus He seemed to slide thrnnoh con. book futiire P ~ n fJ r ai ii!S! 


“ And excuse nnytliing I said " he 5i CN , ha,ne : « « tn her mind that 
added nit her offhand. tbe unpleasant docketing of the child 

it til. fntnc nlnrA amrl a * 1 ... 


“ It's notliing to mo, Sir Clif 
ford 1 (II) 


tnkes place, and she shows the 
characteristic reaction of the 


«... «n . e . pentry “In winning the child over jKpiifff 

! y . ,,0e nf true “polngy with a present. (Near the end of £ f nS f f n 
vanishes, and the scene becomes Two she even tries bribery to secure be ‘ oie - 
mcieiy one more small piece of evi- Parkin a better Job.) In Two in- n > * 
2*55® °5 PW* inhuman callousj deed there is a lot of— somewhat Parkin 1 
ness and lack of scruple (reinforced bewildered — hardness remaining in »* ■■ 

H« e £ c , rs be . in ? mad ? Jn e thls Connlo, absent from Three, 1 in Mellors 
1° * >L wen H f rom *hc after- which she is near to being treated 
ellecK of pneumonia): as a pawn in the lymbolic oppoai- , Where C 


nnlfir-tremThennrebly^pL^ 

Bill Tewson s), wo legialer in It much . ^ CaM h U " 

leu of a deliberate challenge : Law- rentinSmfSSH ft 


o the Editor 


"f expect she’ll have to ho 


ns a pawn m tfte symbolic opposi- 
tion of the two men. Strikingly, 
in the First version it is she who 


Where Connie in Lady Chatter- 
leys Lover is so much a victim 
caught between two kinds of vio- 


puslied ”, ha id Clifford at last, with 1,1 , tIie f,rsr version it is she who , caughc , * , ® t ? ec " two kinds of vio- 
lin affectation of rung froid. makes ail the running ; she lias “"“t “* Tm First Lady Chatterle ji 

No answer. Mel lor s’ abstracted * ar niore °f die modern, iudepen- , ia Parkin who is constantly driven 
face looked as if he had heard noth- dent woman (far more, too, of J? t0 a , co . rn ? r ’ trapped in a way which 
mg. Cimuie glanced anxiously at Frieda Lawrence) than the familiar J- 00010 « incapable of underatnnd- 
Imn- Clifford too glanced round. Lad V Chatterley. of whom it could °S perhaps much “ring about - 
, .vmi mind pushing her hardly be said that she was “quite if 10UB 5 .we get an occasional routine 

home, Mel Inis?” h 0 said in a Rood nt thinking in symbols” Nor P Iow -o« against the gentry, Parkin 

coo , superior tone. " I hope I have ou the oihar hand would that Lady 5 m ^comparably more sensitive 

saul nothing to offend vou ", he Chatterley talk so blithely of hating hunian being than Mellors. Hfa dis- 


?5 der of Three, grippe hy enrage. ^ 

wj , Mfercd escape Into aaSr 

He seemed to slide through cen- P°° k futlir e — for tboa 
turles, thousands of years of i uck y enou fih to be al 
human culture, iu liis hour wltli ™ re sthfe. As for the r 
her. When she canto, ho was an tutUl ? « none of our 
• ordinary man, not very different “S I >NJ *bo world' H 
from Tommy Dukes or Clifford. W1 , 11 ^ ettis ° n for her. «rei 
But when his eyes began to dilate sa va ^ on : 
and flash, ho began to slide hark ,, 

through the centuries. His curl- so^rt*** ?** *?* 

ous hiss of passion, sudden In- fSi f e “5P r » ^ 

drevra. when lie touched her naked blind firt, ife 1 J 

engines and motoric " 


„ , V i " — ■ ‘ , IIU ... ‘ V J •« UULHCIJ ui liULlIIU 

udduil, in n tone of dislike. (Ill) all tlio local people “ for having no 

It seems to bo a part not onlv of 5^ifc?L M . the * should ha c v ? ■ 1,1 
I.mvrimce’s lecEininuc in l.adu Chat . I . v , ers 1 0 11 tlmt sort of jargon 
terlay's Lover but also of his fundu- P^??? erty ' wbe ^ ens ,s 

inontal imctiiion (viewpoint) that the Dutspoken first 


eiSs'S S»*i&6Ss5 


- , r 1 « nuiui or lanrasv 

goats or baboons from whom nil inon wr 
traits ot Uccem.. ordinary humanity but foo 
hmo to be expunged. There is a will of 
fau-ly nasty scene early in the novol keenly t 
in which Connie conies upon die 
keeper witli liis child (usually abnn- " You 
doneu in iier grandmother) crying go wli 
alter he has shot a marauding cat. »ou t 
In the first version. Parkin's voice . «*« 

was strungely curessive, and yet ir- watch 
niutcd ”, " it was obvious that the never 

child was afraid of him ", but though , sl Je i 

she is a little coy, there seems no lady I 
nurm in the girl and Connie simply Sun u; 


miuii minimi ia. « no says, "nawt 
hut foolery " j aha keeps plenty of 
will of her own, as Parkin feols 


you take no count of me. But 
vrtiat about me. when I wait and, 
watch across th' nark, an* you ■ 
never comq ? An' Isay to myself : - 
She wonts nono o' thee tonight,, 
lady I Go wboam an* hang thy 
gun up | — Ay, I'll wait I Yi, an’ 
go home, an' wait again th* next 


urn, or pernaps much caring about. bodv was tar - *Z U 

Though we get an occasionalroutlna snake itself fi“. 0St 08 f ho 

blow-off against the gentry, Parkin yoke - « Th ; a rr^r» ^ 

is an incomparably more sensitive —^3 somfiSd? 1 nic ? 1 , 

hunian being than Mellors. His dis- then It J iSSlth! PF^ hu “ an - And 

covery, early on in John Thomas and of ^ B J r mn a d,aIect as a sort 

Lady Jane, that the gentry do not har*S^ waa JP° n * Arcing 

have things nil their own way, his “ er t0 p ys ca compliance. (II) 

perception of actual suffering in Tliat is still the voice of the first 
Connie and even in Cliff ord.is a Lady Chatterley, but her Parkin 
touching moment of truth which is nevor forced his Connie to physiSS 

S3SSi.\&t^Sss 

sssL'ss?* - """"® 

aro as calculable as Clifford s. This may ba mnniuh^na 

Parkin is solidly working-class. Plumed Serpent is sometime J too 
The change made iu converting him near for comfort) • hut in 
into Mellors, who had been an offi- p w kln is recoRnirablvhnmiS* Sif 1 
cer. could speak standard English 3w£S stronSfv **5-!? 

and had decided Intellectual preten- Spences (nn«f i&niH 8 ^ c ^ a8s dl ^' 

sions, is the most obvious nail that ! fraid * !“ consequence. 


B • 


Oxford Book 

_C. & Fraser (April 20) is 
uspecting that the version 
s Aubade “ priiited in 
Book of Tu'emief/i-Ce«- 
Verse is a truncated 

' *eply regretted error, for 
I offer my apologies to Pro- 
jajaon and his publishers, 
jettified in the first reprint. 

PHILIP LARKIN, 
uor Jones Library. Univer- 
foftHuil. 

Larkin must be glad 


tricity, and ofpeaple rtq 
ford and BUI Tewion and _ 
insistent women, and tm 
vacuous miners: then tW 
the other forest energy, 
still and softly poind* 
tender, frail bud-tipt tti 
finger-ends of Bnaresm 
horself was seized by bod 
of energy. With Clifford ■ 
Bolton, and 
house, and with'neffifiH 
even, strange freptle^ of it 
stye energy coma (iter btr, 
herself full of force/ So 
this seemed to her-Jbs 
desirable. But lately, ^ 
great desire to escape k 
sort of energy, that ibsu 


J 


like anything, eve n i n the - tend^* JSSCSTSm a dg„ of a 
P as f^ 0 s. rtladj, Chatter ers Lover, mental sexuality interio 
in which indeed Mellors’s reactions creation of man. 


You come when sou like, an’ you c «j . co . uld SReak standard English always strongfy^mrare of ?Us s h di 
go wliou you like , he said, “an’ ““** had gelded intellectual preten- ferences (aplafrSffiS SJmSLEt 
you tako no count of me. But f ion8 * ls most obvious nail that of being merely iSd bv rn2nf» - a ’ 
what about me. when I wait, and, ^wence drove into his novel. The an. escape from CBfforS? bS? 
watch across th' park, an 1 vou > rSS*suraitce that we act through i> «HI1 litru ° there 

iiutlnrHvaiu SljS?. 11 . . in W* opposition to 


l 1 

l : 


Larkin must be glad 
iii The Oxford Book of 
Wentury English Verse , 
Niue’s 

ntoing, Algernon : Good 

morning, Percy. 
Mniirigi Mrs Roebeck. Christ 
have mercy ! 
KENNETH HIBBERT. 

'a Garth, Burton Pidsea, Hull. 

i • • 

‘Kiilgsley’ 

■Yaw Reviewer says (April 
^ discursive ” biography 
Martin (I warned any 


wuinuB KUipiV e ,i nnu i ii, an 

takes her home, awuy from the un- "°me, an* wait again th' next 

nttructtve man. In Two the scene is £\ ay * I know right enough, 
totally altered. Parkin's voice is now /on think nothing of me. You 

Niiariing ”, ami what he suys to tiia Jo P“ d0,vn on me. Only you enjoy 

girl is |ii NL cutting, then derisive. ■ blt of cunc wi * me • But y° u look 


and power was i 
craving restless 
faction, something i 
grinding deep : HKb, 




« . ■ -'■“'"■■oi “*v»» utu laiYu. 

Comuo gives bar sixpence and is told, 
off for recording 'the child for lying 
(d point which the . final version' is 
careful to correct). But the episode 
turns viciously ou the girl herself, 
who is now “ a sly, false, impudent 
Htije tiling, already full to the brim 


gun up I ’—Ay, I’ll wait I Yi an’ written into Three- for the sake, ok 

go home, an' wait again il? next viously. of .iiwkfng Udy Chatterley’s has ? Tll0U S h .hatred 

day. But I know right enough PM 11 * « er30l f to one of the people SSoJHILi * motive for 
Yon think nothing of me. °)/ou “? th m °, r ^ Pakitable to a certain kmd 0 hses^e?r?n^te ^, n . th0 ® olf ' 
look dotvn on me. Only you eniov of * enaitlv 0 *°cial conscience and • ?£f®,? e , d ^ in Three 

ft bit of cunt wP me But vou ?no? n,nre P^usible. But it is obviously consciously elevated into a 

down on me SJntan’ aij’^S) k a , cheat - . Mellors can - go any- gjgj '*• ^Even in Two there is still 

_ . «... wliers", he has social poise, and |,^ ethin 8 ra R do >» |n the way Conule 

It te not fc fair -retort, but^t-has ,. CoiUde gets tjo nearer the i working- r- « g^a, ■ mu.iw,- .her condemnations, 
more justice than she will allow. The ': class than. his mother with a smudge ‘ ha ppy relief that 
CDDStance who- can lay: her life . DH her nose whom she shuns and •. ** 8t ^ te of mind, 

with CUfford, « What had she got.? : runs awa^r from. ;i . . .. “gracing Clifford and the gambling 

Misery, angor and a horrible blank ’ But Parkin, on leaving Wragby, .^y Eva, and Mra Bolton and tha 
life ahead” is s woman intensely,-- 8 oes to live and work-in Sheffield, • " 0a f“y Bettha. Coims, but missing 
even morbidly, self-centred and self- a ^ d Conhle does sprite rather clumsy ygHg n.and missing herself ”, if that 
dramatizing, conscious almost alone slumnilng— as Itis hosti, the Tewsona, ; 00a > 8 . merely tliildishly spiteful in 
of her own feelings and reactions: ' instinctively j-eCogriize. The embat- “if. -JW ; “ J«»'ticnlprity it' offers.' 

her boredomj: 1 her lurid hatred: 6f rassments of the ted party in which JJV WUwrs is by implication a good 


S Wow dv Clifford, “ What had she grit? : runs awri^froiri. ' * -- ?£“««« c ««ord andThe gmnbilng 

little tiling, already fi ulltoSiS brim ML* e 7* a Jl°5 and a borrlbja blank- But Parkin, on leaving Wragby; ^ ady Eva,and Mrs Bolton and tha 

with tricks *’ snthnr »hr«tir.o ^.“1 We ahead” is a woman intensely, 8°“ to live and work in Sheffield, - Bettha. Coims, but missing 

the scene 011 her wav ® ven *»prbidly, self-centred and self- “dd Conhle does sprite rather clumsy and missing herself”. If that. p . . . .. 

can ensllv turn fiPr W fU»ui/i^ Connie dramatizing, conscious almost alone slumming— as Itis hosti, the Tewaona, JfW. Merely tiiudishty spiteful in wa ? alwost'ft^tf $ 

Parkin on to away fronr . of her own feelings and reactions: instinctively TeCogriize. The embafr- : h n 3 of .PSJ ticuIprity it' offer*,' b |“ i: pjl* ch ®£ 

the girl. J*f. r ^ horedpm,: her lurid hatred: 6f : rasimeats of^ the te*: party in which by impUcatloq a good 1 2l fic ? nt e 1 t£ l a 

The miln~hnd beon InsoW ln'so- 1 ® ghoulfsfr CUfford?, : both sides are on guarde^y gobd be- dl s®? nastier : . . .. , Blagby. Street. . 0!L> - ., 

' .Tent! Yet she could foraiva him ,, a pmky grey baboon who ought to '■ haviour are rilcely . caught (Parkin sha f*it i. ^ . » . , .. . 

: most easily. He might b?a bit of d e ' 1^: only lived Iporderto make' hbuself plays little pan In it, but ha . wag* S-inllo4?Si ra i ief * ^ on s1ie TPHn fi ndilom' lV; 

■ h brute, but he >Ss ho crlmter ava'ythlngj.babobn-horrible 1 ’) imply.; ls^ “af home ^wlth^ the Tewsods as she )Sd Itt r^Si? t0 ^hJ^arid The CM D I £111 

and she Sm mTni Ws tSSSef an absorpripn in .the saH whi^.is fls cannot be) * the &erve,of>8itch ex- ^ > ! 

. How he disliked that Sat^ fiffi,- » ”Ii e ehaidc a I ; mlndiessnes s . Ploration of the class theme as- the ■ they Were th* wa ™’b?ooded. Of the forest 

. : mf - coiild ejra»“h“ 6 “StlftbK ? • *■ C W rd •* **«* sba spite; , 5»* contabu i, here, where elan 1. STod, ™ ell KhW'T There is of cour» t#* 

wmssm • &sMm Stem 


• grinding deep ; wkh_ 
longed witlt aU am 
S he had tasted tb otio,- 
ness of life, whifp If *0 
from the frenzy of .tmn; 
shall tby peace ba as i mt- 
knew what it melnl R 
the wood where she had 
stillness with Par Ida ft 
the fulluess of life that 
which never Want to 
to something else. - ; - . 

And Parkin stood tyte 
ppace. . Then lately, is 
lie too had lo*t it^ and 
thrown . her r 

She was almost row » 


I 

Ir. 

: i 

& - 
s* * 

* 1 


adequately staffed and equipped to 
satisfy the interests of those pri- 
marily concerned with earlier 
literature. 

Quite simply, the Department of 
English lias designed a syllabus 
intended to place Anglo-Saxon in 
perspective, to end the “ forced- 
feeding ” of, and over-emphasis 
upon, language, to acknowledge the 
presence of twentieth-century litera- 
ture, and to right an imbalance 
between literature and language. 
Fiimlly, some of your readers — tem- 
pest in a teacup though it may seem 
—might be interested to know that 
all decisions were reached by most 
decisive majorities within the 
Department of English. 

J. L. BRADLEY. 

Chairman, Department of English, 
University of Durham, El vet River- 
side, New Elvet, Durham. 

Sir,— At Durham in the 1950s, the 
refusal to permit candidates to pro- 
ceed in Honours English at the end 
of their first year was not quite ou 
the scale that Mr Ogden (April 13) 
remembers it to have been. The Dur- 
ham system of double Interviews, by 
department as well as by college, en- 
sures, as effectively as any system 
can, that candidates for Honours 
have academic ability in addition td, 
or in default of, amiability and other 
attributes. However, as regards the 
versatility of English tutors at Dur- 
ham, Mr Ogden's recollections sre 
perfectly correct and point to die 
real significance of what took place 
at Durham when the Department of 
English Language and Mediaeval Lit- 
erature was created. They may also 
be taken as a signpost to the future. 

One qualification for appointment 
to the staff of the English Depart- 
ment was, as it still is, the ability to 
set, read and discuss essays on the 
whole Field of English litei'attire. Np 
matter what - his elected speciality ,' 
maybe, each merhb^^'of the dephfL^ 
inent is expected to be prepared, 
within the privacy of the tutorial or. 
if need ba, on the lecture platform 1 - 
or in the seminar room, to find some* 
thing fo- say to students about- any'. 

liraimii. ..... !_ 


human flatus as burning "wltli a 
hard, gem-like flame ", 

May I, as permanent secretary of 
tne Long Christmas Dinner Society 
(founded at Bnllioi on March 1, 
1937, with H. W. Davenport as a 
founder member), call attention to 
the tact that the first edition of this 
notable work a pea red in 1961 ; in 
that year Professor Davenport’s old 
college honoured him for this same 
happy union of literature with sci- 
ence, when he was awarded the 
Society's Ben Jonpou citation. It 
read, in full: 

In the name of Ben Jouson 
To Horace Willard Davenport 
" The same that writ so subtly of 
the fart.” 

The Alchemist, II, 1 
From the Long Christinas Dinner 
Society. 

March 1, 1961. 

ROBERTSON DAVIES. 
Massey College in the University 
of Toronto, 4 Devonshire Place, 
Toronto 5, Canada. 
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Ijoon this to be true in one ham, Mr Ogden's recollections are 
Iters which, to judge from perfectly correct and point to die 
leriie picks on, must have real significance of what took place 
niir- ^ reviewer’s notice, at Durham when the Department of 
. fla ‘says, was a good English Language and Mediaeval Lit- 
. 1 . 1 . K j Ve disliked” erature was created. They may also 
Kt * picked on. How old be taken as a signpost to the future. 
J?™ have grinned I One qualification for appointment 

uLaf 111 C h?. 8 * rom his own to the staff of the English Depart- 
Srft .Wt paee . ment was, as it still is, the ability to 
. m J° nes * hod set, read and discuss essays on the 
su aca«ive whole field of English litei'attire. No 
WMBer^-Llhyd Geoi«B, matter what- his elected speciality ,' 
■„ (wie may'be, each meriiW^'of the depafti^ 
n 1 tr i*sted inent is expected to be prepared, 
Bonar Law.) within the privacy of the tutonal or, 
downfall of the if need be, on the lecture platform 1 - 
« ter the or in the seminar room, to find some* 

I , Cama thing to-- say to students about- any . 

' literary text in Euglishi or iridee^'in. 
S 19rSne« a ¥ s ‘ any ' other language;' if he can 'rood • 

- ? :™- by . A * j- ?. it. This practice is dpen m obvioul: 
orievoi v-.. • . • criticisms, but I tliink I speak frir 

teviOWm: most of my colleagues in the Depart!- 
ment of Engilsii.wheu I say that, by 
Kjnasi^ 0ne Ia and large, it suits our. notion of what 

|h 0 V “ e !_ ?S® th^ tange of interest, of a .teacher, of 
'witfnci hft8 k h m L, a English should be: he should be 
n ou ?8. about his aware of the whole field and should 
r : °«“P ak0a member know one or more areas of it in de- 
% seoBri.it>? • ea , y tail, In .caso this makes us sound too 
rt^nS te t ?*- as k. make complacent, T should. add that there 
f Hwe agreement among us asrto 

NovitftS '■ SufP 8 yi j? re ' wherri the field begins and ends and 
“lev’s ovidence where the best grazing is. 

woman a ' witb tbe founding of the Depart- 
fentasy » T W tv‘j nieht of English Language and 
' Mediaeval Literature the notion was. 
sudd 1 td come ?v? ■ ilnfroduced titat there are areas and 

^ itet ospects of English which members . 

^tasy, ■ Hnw either department, respectively, 

St speij that have no. more right to pass judgment ' 

PaTo on-than the man In the trioori. The 

faire foJ d0 ”■ baa been turned into, 5 
r.oy^riberf' i 0 - game preserve and die penalty for 

‘didn’t^ ' • p oac Wng^ ^is imutilation of limbs. I 

, »' a? 'fefifislpv .ihave no desire to pronounce on the: 

t'sa'HSgl fif .future. Of .English medieval' and I in* • 

- JnE nSLfii'ifiuigK studies at^ Durham 'or to say,' 
’flpiltff'sfea ltwrrm^!; whether the' health of such studies?' 
.ilP his work^nS^ ? .will i.best - be served or not ' by • .the 1 
lUtfkvpfeaHv segl f eg^ti6ri : Which • professor SriiKh* \ 

, ^ erf (April 13) advocatfesJ My 

' ' 


George Barker 

Sir,— -May I, us co-editor with John 
Hentli-Stuhbs nf Homage to George 
Barker on his Sixtieth Birthday, be 
permitted ta correct ail error in your 
notice of the book ? Your reviewer 
singles out fqr special mention Pat- 
rick Smith for his “ idiosyncratic and 
over-abstract but perceptive medita- 
tion on George Barker . There is no 
contributor to the book of that 
name ; your reviewer must be refer- 
ring to Patrick Swift, who has also 
provided the frontispiece portrait. 

MARTIN GREEN. 

28 Tottenham Street, London Wl. 


‘The English 
Sickness’ 

Sir,— Your review of my book, The 
English Sickness, coupled with that 
of Eric Heffei’s The Class Struggle 
in Parliament (March 30) did Ari in- 
justice both tq myself arid to Mf' 
Herfer. The statement that Mr' 


country recognizes that the Commu- 
nist 1 arty has played and is playing 
a significant part. To dismiss their 
activities as seeing reds under the 
beds is childishly facile. 

MAURKHN TOMISON. 

Oak Dene, Slines Oak Rond, Wol- 
(hnghani, Caterham. Surrey. 

0u r reviewer writes:— Miss 
loniisou is not involved In the state- 
ment that Eric Hetfer is the living 
winbol of what she calls the English 
Sickness: that is your reviewer's 
opinion after reflecting ou Mr Hcf- 
fer s assertion of the supremacy of 
trade union interest over apparently 
every other economic mid social con- 
sideration. 

On "reds tuulcr the bed”: Miss 
Tomison's chapter twenty-four, “ The 
Agitators ”, was given more signifi- 
cance than she suggests. Out of- her 
study of trade unionism, she states, 
" three inescapable conclusions 
emerge”. The second of the three 
reads: "Too often Communist agita- 
tion has been at the bottom of dis- 
putes.” Your reviewer believes that 
to be ton facile without more re- 
search than sha gave to the subject. 


Miss Tomismi should read Mr fief, 
fur's bonk, and the iirgimiunt will ho 
inode plain. 

Sir, — Your reviewer of Eric Hof- 
fee's The Class Struggle in Parlia- 
ment _ and Maureen Tomison’s The 
English Sickness (March 30) tells us 
that Miss Toinison is niiii-j-ied to a 
professional publicist for the Con- 
servative Party. He does not tell u* 
to whom Mr Heifer is murried. If 
would be odd if he did, but no odder 
than the assumption that only if 
authors aro male emi they be con- 
sidered whully responsible for their 
own views. 

RODNEY BARKER. 

Lnn do u School of Ecmimnics and 
Political Science, Houghton Street, 
London WC2A 2AE. 


Port 


No, Sir, — Claret is the liquor for 
hoys ; port for men ; but lie who 
aspires to ho a hero must drink 
brandy (April 7, 1779). 

DR JOHNSON. 


± LCLJI 1 U 1 Q UI1511UI utvnugae .*9 mi 

from the truth. I know ant) . respect 
Mr Heffer and would, neyen djeani 

rsff annnaetliin 1 tltafr .ha : anir uiflu 
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with 


uamiBner.nQW roouac n« mng-suo iu . 
championing the. cause of the Trade 
Unions. Nrir do I in The • English 
Sickness see. the- trade unions 
" wielding hrUte : piqnopoly power . 
and wrecking. vthe national Interest 
by strikes to. achieve ‘ their selfish 
ends ”, No one who has read such a 
book could -pQsaibly make such a 
charge. ,«■ -f . • • 1 . 

But far more important is the bald 
statement by your reriewer 1 she 
sees reds 4 under the beds”. This ia 
monstrously unfair. What . I did in 
a brief but necessary chapter on the 
part played by ag tators in strikes 
was ta state factually what their role 
has been and what Commums s 
themselves have stated to be thejr 
aim. No historical account of trade 
unions could possibly be co .®g* e * e 
without a reference to these facts. 

It is, perhaps,, ^niflcanrthat^i 
the areat many -reviews o! The Eng 
ft ^Sickness yours is , the only ope 
to riiake such, an assertion. Laid 
Robens, for example, in 1 his review—*, 
and he is, after ril, a former. Minis- 
ter of Lal>opr in a. Labour Govern- - 
ment-— states' while not ■ looking 

for ‘rads under the beds., and not 
blaming all j strike? .on Communist 
Miration,;, . nevertheless - the book 
-raw*- the conclusion that too often 
' Ration has beeii_at the . 
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The Public Sector in the 
Mixed Economy 

MERLYN REES . 

1 Public sector ’, 1 private sector ’ and the resulting ' mixed 
economy ' ore familiar enough terms, but lew people are aware 
of the real extent and actual workings of the publio sector In 
Britain today. Here for all serious students of econrimloa and 
politics, Is a long-needed Introduction to a vast Subject. 

0 713413719 hardcover £2.80 
0 71341372 1 paperback £1.30 ' 

Athenian. Culture and Society 

" t. B. L WEBSTER ' ! 

The greatest flowering of Greek culture took place In Athens during 
the 150 years between the end of the Persian Wars and the accession 
of Alexander the Greet in 336 BC. 

In this short, period Athens produced perlolean democracy, the 
Parthenon, the tragedy of Sophooles, the comedy of 
Arfstopjianes and the . philosophy of. Plato arid Aristotle.- 
Professor Webster relates the quilural advances In sculpture and 
painting, drama, science and philosophy to contemporary 
Athenian society. 

2Y photographs , 1 line.' Illustration 2 maps 
0 7134 f 982 2 £4.00.; 

The Rise of Rome : to 264 BC , 

jacques. heurooi^ ; •' 

ThlB conoiae inlrodijctlon fo earty Roman History traries the 
movemenls.and expansion of the protohiatoria and, arrih'alo 
peoples of the Western Mediterranean before discussing 
' Mypensan, Phoenician and Greek Influences on early Rome. ‘ 

Swaps 07134,1126 2 £4.80 : ' ! ■ ‘ ' 

Woriieh’s Headdress and 
Hairstyles in England ! 

from AP 600 fo*- ’the present day : - 

GEORG1NE DE; COURTAIS 

A complete reference work to all the hate arid hairstyles of 
i the period, with over 4Q0 ofear'and accufate drawings. 

432 lino HiustrattohB 0 7134 0868 8 £3.00 . 

Paris . 

SEAN -JENNETT:. - ' ■ V • • f’ , 

: Serin JenneU, author of many travril books, knows Paris Intimately, 
'and his love for the r city Is communicated ■ riot only In h 5»- ■ 

text but hy the 56 evocative phoiogratfiid that he look "• ; ’ * ■■ 

-specially for it.' He guidea the traveller through Peris, giving, 
itineraries for eaah day, [presuming. a vlail-. of, fourieerv day®. I 
6fl photographs 07134 0171 6 £2.80 , -. , : ' 

: The King’s Indian Defence . 

LEONARD BARDEN , WILLfA M R. HARTSTON arid 
RAYMOND D. KEENE ' 

On the publication of the first edition in 1688 

C. H. O’D- Alexander described U^ie publication as 'a welcome 

arid Important evont fn the riheas world Now revised ant) 

, completely rewritten to twice thp, I ength o I > Its predecesapr. It . , 

fs an -essential work of reference, for any serious! player who- 
wishes to : raise the standard of hie grime. ■ 

New edition 26 s tjiaqtem 0 7134 03S7. 6 E3.30 • . 

DNcoV^rin^ Turkeyi ' ’ : - ! - ; 
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'Frbnv Ihe polnt e'f View of iHp teuriit, ii. hria’ been aald ihat:! ' ■ : - 
■Sicily, can. clslm to! be 1 ttie worjd's mrifir beautlful arid irilrireailrifl , . 
ialarid,i This | book wlU, he: we loomed by, Ihp?© wisttr enough . » • 

'to visit Sicily aa'wpll herby jl* $ r moha i r tr riv all er at- home. ' : * 

Paperback adlttoh 25 photographs ' , f map. ■ 071 34 01705 £1.40' 1 ‘ 
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Nut cases 


Sweet liberties 


DANNIF. ABSR j 

l'unlnnd and 01 her Poems 

7Jj>e>. Hutchinson. £1.75 (paper- 
back, 7Sp). 

C. K. STEAD : 

Crossing the Dor 

72i>p. 

KENDRICK SMITDYMANt 
Eavlhqunke Weather 
83pp. 

Auckland University Press. London : 
Oxford University Press. Paperback, 
£1.30 each. 

OWE IV LGEIWNG | 

Venus is Setting 

53pp. $3.50. 

PETER BLAND I 

The Man with tho Carpct-Bng 

46pp. $4. 

Christchurch: The Canton Press. 

The title-work of Dannie Abso’s new 
hook is a sequence of nine poems 
loosely pegged to the Quphcmistic 
expression whereby a mental hospi- 
tal Is " u fuuliause ”, Society, or the 
world— ■" fuuittutl” — is a Lunatic 
asylum. with “ the superintendent ”, 
•* Mr. Poet”, ** bhek-garbed priests/ 
*mmI scientists in long white coats" 
mid others tis tho inhabitants. Dr 
Abso’x invention here runs much 


them confident, tactful, eloquent, 
1 with touches of gently worried 
humour. Ha can be more broadly 
humorous too, as he is in “Miss 
Book World ” and “ The death of 
aunt Alice ”, without forcing tone 
or mood. At his best Dr Abse is 
both a delightful and a disturbing 
poet. 

The four New , Zealand poets 
assembled in this batch are all 
controlled and even subdued for- 
malists, in many ways indistinguish- 
able from their English contempor- 
aries. C. K. Steed, for oxample, 
seems In his titlo poem to adopt the 
manner of Donald Davie to make an 
uii-Davic-lJkc point : 

Pnotry. Second best. 

It represents. It speaks 
Truest from a broken house. 

Only tho whole mnn 
Jumps ills own height. 

Brumel, crossing the bar, 
lie presents nothing. 

A singular wit 

Shrugs gravity a moment off 

And falls on foam. 

Poets at tho last are deft. 

I contract to that ond ' 

My second-best art. 

It will servo to praise the first. 
The first served only itself. 

This reserved, laconic, rather cold 
note Is characteristic of Mr Stead : 
he uhiis, as the blurb comments, 
towards tho features of die first 
line in the book’s first poem : 
"Hard. Bright. Clean. Particular." 
Tills sometimes gives an impression 
of aridity n«d costiveness, at least 
in the first two sections ; the final 


more to surrealist comedy and farci- . section, of earlier poems, is both 


cal fimtusy than he has hitherto 
attempt ctl, nnd it Is a Tbky enter- 
prise. Where everything is arbi- 
trary, everything has to be taken on 
trust. Pur example, someone called 
Pythagoras stmts n society and 
everyone joins it: , 


inure oclectic and more expansive. 

Kendrick Smithy man writes a 
more heuvily furnished poetry, full of 
names and pieces, dense sometimes 
to the point of congestion. Like Mr 
Stead’s, Mr. Snilthymun's poems 


Pythagoras stmts n society end • Stead’s, Mr Snilthymun's poems 
everyone joins it: , . often seem to emerge from the 

: " i", ; .. concerns of an academic : life, $eeq 

Thmre are very few rules, ■ , s \ ironically ! but neVerthmaat .dopil* 
Me Jtera nrpmtae to abstain . nan* : “ Marking Essays*. « Version i 

front Swallowing beans; They promise of Pastoral "A Fable of Critics ", 
not to pick up whut has fallen . " Research Project ■’ are tides that 

never to stir n fire with an Iron give a notion of a 1950s witty 

never to eat the heart of animate ■ • dryness sliir surviving!^ the South 

never to walk on motorways Pacific. But at his best, in “ An 

nefer to look in a mirror Ordinary Day Beyond Kaitaia ", he . 

that hangs beside a lighr. extrapolates rldily from Ns ironical . 

All Ot.us are happy with the rules, observations rather than: just clev- 
But ”. Society... h. s toh. 0 x C lu. erly “nderllri'DB-tl.era. ; 
slv^. /Therefore someone: must be ..Owen Learning's first! book in* 
haTvafed" So the Thracians, whom eludes ohe long poem, "The Priests 
ho. one has ever seen, arc marked' *>f Ser rabonne which in , its 
dottaifor discrimination .And so oh. dogged, questioning way makes a 
All this Is dona wtth n nOnrhnlnnr distinct impression: a jmedttarton 

Joklnp«of aWnVtbat ' JUSVSPl *? 

gS^-nswa 

Koger.Mct.ougn, . . wUh much well-observed detail. 


ALLEN GINSBEltG I 

The Fall of Amerita • . ' 

188pp. San Francisco : City Lights. 
Paperback, $2.50. 

ERICA JONG i 

Fruit & Vegetables 

86pp. Seeker and Warburg. £2.10 
(paperback, £1.10). 

PATRICK FETItERSTON ; 

Natures of all Sorts 

57pp. Tctrallth Books with Writers' 
Forum. Paporback, 30p. 

The voico of the Great Bearded Gins- 
berg is once again heard throughout 
tho land — and it's good to hear it 
again— a clear, indignant, penetrat- 
ing note, hip, contemporary, rhetori- 
cal, sometimes hysterical, sometimes 
even funny. But always better to 
hear titan to read. 

The Fall of America, sub-titled 
“poems of those states 1965-71", is 
dedicated to Walt Whitman, with a 
longlsh quotation from Democratic 
Vistas (1871) which celebrates in- 
tense and loving comradeship, the 
personal and passionate attachment 
of man to man ” as the opposito of 
“ our materialistic and vulgar Ameri- 
can democracy". In Ginsberg terms 
this roeanB strong opposition to 
colonial wars, banks, capitalism, 
racists, nntisemites. the - police, 
pollution (a relatively new -concept 
in 1966) and strong approval of his 
friends, William Blake,- - various 
drugs, male homosexual sex, and 
Eastern mystical religions. 

Along with Whitman in this easy- 
riding verse ( M Tis sweet Liberty 
I hymn in freeman’s sunlight") 
there are traces of Pound’s Centos 
and the Inevitable William Carlos 


hysteria is less acute. Mr Ginsberg This is the climu af 
uses the long Sixties lino ; though Jessore Road * t 
the short-line poem, signalling a tion poem and the SShS!} 
change in fashion, docs appear nt tho tho effect is cumulaiirt uwfS 
very end of the book-— dated May 28, four linos is not 
1971. . Likewise, one poera b% 

Tho travelogue pieces, which up up and away 1 
comprise the book’s first two sec- we're of f, thru Americt 

tions. depend bn impressionist des- ... ‘ ; . 


There arc'vety few fnles, • 

Meih|iers promise to obstain .. 
fronj Awalioiviug beans.; They promise 
not to pick up whut has fallen 
never to stir n fire with an iron 
never to eat the heart of animate 7 • 
never to walk on motorways 
naror to look in a mirror 
that hongs beside a lighr. 

All of ns are happy with the rules. 

But "ajiaciety . . . has to be oxclu- 
siv$. /TucreFore someone: must' be 
baiptbd," So the Thracians, whom 
no .one has ever seen, arc marked 
doitu for discrimination.' And so oili. 


UUJIBi UC[/C1IU UII IM^IGMIUUISL UG3 1 

crlption : ** On blaius. towards Pasco, 
Oregon hills at lioi i/on, Bob Dylan’s 
voice on airways, mass machine- 
made folksong of one soul — Please 
crawl out your uundoio — first time 
heard " ; “ Toes chilled in Czechoslo- 
vakinn tennis sneakers." After a 
time, though, thcro is a sameness 
about the poems— just as there is an 
unavoidable sameness about the 
highways, billboards and Industrial 
landscapes surrounding the big 
towns. Some of the shorter poems 
are more effective. " Please Master " 
is a a sexual prayer with some power 
behind it. One single short burst of 
very uncharacteristic alliteration is 
refreshing : 

After friendship fades from flesh 
forms — 

heavy happiness hangs in heart. 

Hie humour is welcome also: 

It’s a hard question . . . 
which would you rescue, your 
• mother-in-law • 

or the last text of Shakespeare ? 

Mr Ginsberg, In spite of the universal 
brotherhood, is a very Belt-drama- 
tlzed.poet. Even the exact time of 
writing has to be . recorded 
(“ 5-5.30 AM").. But if ho is over- 
dramatic, posturing, and rhetorical 
so, . of course. ,are some- of the 
speeches in Shakespeare’s plays ; 
and What Is weak In Ginsberg could 
even sound good declaimed uy him 
personally: 

Millions qf babies in pain 
Millions of mothers in rain : 
Millions of brothers In woe' . 
Milliqns qf children . nowhere to go, 


reading like a song from 7h| 
of Oz ; but there it So dookl 
author himself could make h 
impressive. 

Erica Jong represeohatw 
demlc school or Araerion ■ 
cooler, less aggressive, vktk 
domestic, more concerned^ 
woman relationships, tba'.jk 
essence of things (* to &fa 
like beckoning finger*} a* 
words ■ themselves^ ..rad 
through the blue cave* of ui 
fort"). She addresses, In fn 
ual terms, a male Muse, H 
and analysis, as limited* 
status of women u pett^l 
some intelligent satire. Wmj 
most herself she is very gaodll 
The pooms that follow toil 
in the wake of Sylvia Pwi 
least successful (“Frictbre > l 0 
amplol. - . !•••., • • ■: 

Patrick Fetlieratwi'itore 
Sorts is a long philosopkW 
a modernized and jhprMeii 
of Lucretius's De RmfaM 
hard going— as was 
giual.lt emerges herejMI 
argumentative poem. Only t* 
ally does tlie verse rhf jaa 
argumentativenessj 


corns of an academic lUe, wey ^Villiafus. Since , jjowl (1957), (he . Milliqns qf children 

ilcollyj. but nevertheless - .dopiL; . •V,./' ••• ,’ v. :«V rh .- ■'■'T 

n : “Marking Essays^ “VersU'lV- - : 


In a car of two lionfpwtr 
•you’ve seen her, or 
her stony defensive m, tw 

Mostly, tho effect iM AdWM 
“ Water makes wwrl«f*H 
Closes up again 
swum on ?/Where w«» IP 
have gone/lf the wattf wj 
ed ? "This is a raedtonjM 
to update a great mu&JJ®* 
doesn’t, naturally enOHw* 
witlj the original aygroeups-.j 




ig*s first! book in* ! -- - And dicf tbdyruri - : 

WM:; . - 

dug waji makw a ; . Towaitls theses ? And was it dark 7 

don: a aneditanoii: . . 

i-v.it confronts the And who was there ? 

mind ” With " vera- 4 -d' • :: • 


!t the confrontation 
well-observed ■ detail. 


Bored with his own act ho xhduta - rantiaas clutching at autobiography, 
JEHOVAH ONE' BAAL NIL • and aofasJiionable earnestness. Tho . 

. ! ' • . . j , : • . ' other, poems reflect the 'some pei> 

is yery much in that area. Of course sonality but do so less interestingly. 
Dr i Abse :s far more adroit' than. Peter Bland l* more colloquial, 
they, but - their* • relationship with • easier, an - Amused annotator of dlur- .. 
tbalr jaudience . is comparable- with :■ nal- suburban ttes ln a very recogoii* 
what Dr Abse seems to be rea'ch hag "able modern .'Enaliih way,, odd 
towards in ^Funlaud” The whole^ Judead ^Mr .Blond nai been only d ' 
seqnoncq pas been successfully ddrte temporaiy resident in Now Zealand . 
on rodlf), and. phe. imagines mat it. etad is ’.nov/. back in London. “ t 
works yevy iyeil from tnO platform. • koock/hock baby chams qnd gnash- 
tdo-J ibut to mirW- Absia adthircrs tibd; rtiy tCoth/oh blood-rfed mini-steaks ” 
rcal stuFt Will still seam to be found , are . Litlog that-, might ijave come 
in tno more private, jess strenuously from, one of a dozen recept volumes 
enter taiuuift poonw’ with wmd 1 we Jn tuia: country, and altogether Mr 


. Was anyone I 

Besides the two .. 

! Sisters Ji'Was Aubrey: there ? And was 
It really cold ?., . -y . . ... ; •• , ' . • 

. ! - ' ’ .^1 * #1 1 l.j. , . * • .O ■ . ' , , i l , 

Vir : - 1 ■ 

..•■•W- ri. l-ii ■- -'.'t'.' / ■ ' wr[ 

And -was thc: tide; j .... : ?i • . 


.. Pull- down thdlr hearts 
To .Its own cold ? . 

And tJid the nighj ' 

Sqem long and hill . . . 1,1 

' ", " ■ '‘ji.v-i-Vi ; 

. • With empty riches, * • •. ,'•*■. T :.w[ * ' - ' 

And the world •' V. ’ ; 

Float in thelr eyei, .. . ’ . 2rl ',jSq ^ ' *• "[ 
For a great-disl^ ncc ?. .'*•• 


la.vfhQlo,. indeed' Mr , Bland has been' only i - ’V'. ’ *^ r waS:UiCiUUc;: .. 

lly ddrie ’ temporary r.asideirik. in Now Zealand ; V'l ' Rededuigi *#fih- ■■■)■ ■’ r. 
i that It. : ahd - Is fittk in London, ‘‘tv. ■ •* , a < * 2 j' 

platform , jc poQkJ b a ckb ab y chams and gnash • uuaertcfW? Ana. did thcycaref.v 


Yes.- It did. 

And did the watch 
One droppfcdas he 


TURE and criticism 


VlWOTSB 


Jo ed playwright Ferdinand 
iES(1790-W36) .was even 
K life dme eclipsed by 
h star of bis coin- 
ahum. Nepomuk Nestroy 
Kaimund, who , shaves 
theatrical tradition, as 
r ii nowadays frequently 
11 wd of sleeping partner in 
- •Raimund and Nestroy ”, 
Sou for tliis Judgment do 
fthemselves. Nestroy pro- 
flitting more than 80 plays, 
Is modest eight. While 
AVI Is one of largely satin- 
B 'entity, Raimund’s “sent!- 
(omsdles reflect the meta- 
ud moral attitudes of pre- 
etrja, and were indeed 
julug touch with public 
ibei 1830s. While Nestroy 
ed the increasingly 
magic elements of the 
'burlesque” or “local 
V [1 genre which has much 
|«a with the English panto- 
Rdmund’s work rested upon 
lit lilt, Finally, while Nes- 
a very sure touch In his 
cf die various elements 
jar craft (comic charac- 
tokhplex plot structures, 
n.song, pyrotechnic play 
), Rsimund seems to 
ped his capacities in 
•of f serious ” drama, 
tontymporary and modem 
kre been disturbed when 
atteoipta to play Hamlet. 

KM ^ltulidd try his hand 
drama? Ralnuind 
■M (bows that the author 
a way out of the shallow 
n of the traditional 
bertesque, where the audl- 
1 uked simply to enjoy the 
teoogrulty of the tairy- 
*^Tg like human beings, 
citizens caught up in 
■vents of a fairy talc. 
* point of the charade 
iiid little else. Indeed, 
required was one of the 
ttanswurst. Staberl, Kas- 
idl) in the coraracdla 
■nmer. and a whole bb- 

3 obable and amusing 
find a peg on which 
Mtsnmd’s. highly proble- 
,sppc«d. to his successful) 
'lucuig a deeper treat- 
y.’^J to place greater 
his “serious” charao- 


Stock figures 
and local characters 


ters, indeed to write in the heroic 
and tragic mode. 


DOROTHY PROIIASKA : 
.Raimund and Vienna 


schcnjcintl (1828), a well-to-do Vien- 
nese tails victim to a delusion where- 


Jj3f&5tfL3ESflTt ' ?»■*• Unlvowhy. Press. 

Raimund’s mediocre .achievement • 

here. Wlien the Viennese harnjst - — - . . 

and comic character Ziuernadel (Die 

uiiheilbringende Zaubcrkrone. 1829) look unfair, but It is precisely this 
constantly bounces up In a plot full comparison which Rainiund’s con- 
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not only qives a liiiiuly account nt 
the most important aspects of tho 
Viennese popular llicuirical tradi- 
tion. but ulso explains the great 
wealth uf topical Viennese allusion 
In the |»lnys themselves. Thus, the 
bonk informs us about such 
things as the sentimental taste uf 
Raimund ’s public, tlioir local 
patriotism, the topography of Vienna 
In the 1820s nml 1830s, sir act-1 tabl- 
ing, or simply specific local terms 
(Linicnschiff, Ifciducken, Niurcn 
daltl % Vitzliputzlt). It is Uua that 
Lhe index needs intention and exten 
slon, blit Raimund and Vienna Is 
clearly an excellent companion 
volumo to the plays and, a com nil- 
incut to tho author’s wide scholar 
ship, a miniature social history of 
tlio Vienna of Raimuud’s time. 

However, in the final resort It is 
as a critical study nf Raiimind’s work 
thpt this book commands oul* inter- 
est. One might object that In this 
treatment of Raimund his Baroque 


by he is continuously at odds with ■ heritage and vision huva been ro 


of earthquakes, plagues, murders 
and tho like, we have a breach of 
style unjustifiable in any terms. 
Furthermore, these comic characters 
were conceived as entertaining inter- 
ludes, as incidental to the “serious” 
main plot, and yet, like Raimund’s 
own role of Nachtlgall ( Die gefes ■ 
selte Phantasie, 1826). they steal the 
stage and the audience’s heart. 
Finally, aud perhaps mosi damag- 
lngly tor Raimund’s heroic vein, the 
playwright's elevated language was 
never Bis strong point, with the 
result that the “serious " characters, 
like tiie doomed Fhalarius in 


look unfair, but it is prccisoly this 
comparison which Roiniund's con- 
stant juxtaposition of “ serious ” nnd 
“ comic" characters (the former life- 
less, the latter utterly alive) invites. 

It was, in fact, by concentrating 
on his inheritance and practised 
skills as a local comic playwright 
that Raimund found a successful 
method of deepening his art (hence 
the title of Miss Prohaska’s book). 
Tho touch of -genius was to replaco 
the stock figure by a local charac- 
ter, who was instantly recognizable 


to the Viennese audience, and cap- 
able both of fulfilling the demands 
of the comic role and of sounding a 


Zaubarki’one, are lifeless creatures serious note of reality through ' the living. To concur with Grlilparzer’s 
who “posture, exclaim and pro- magic and the laughter. I11 Das Mdd- judgment : when Raiimirid tried to 
test” out whose* “passions and chan aus dor Peenwelt (1826), the write 11 serious ” drama he produced 
sorrows lack- the substance of which transience of fortune and the folly on “ imapelcss melancholy , but in 


external reality. The process is then duced largely to tho externals of 
reversed by magic, and Rnppclkopf theatrical spectacle. After all, have 
incredulously, and always comically, not Otto Rommel and Roger Hauer 
learns the truth about tho world nnd (the latter admittedly sharing Miss 
himself through being forced, qulto Proliasku’s aesthetic judgment) deep 
literally, to see himself as others seo ened our appreciation of tlm “ ser- 
him. The theatrical tradition of the ions “ works by showing how tiiey 
burlesque Is there, as Is the taste of embody Rnlmtind’s own torments 
the Leopoldsttidt theatre audience, reconciled within a Burnquc image 
but what emerges is a taut ly con- . of tho order of things ? And did not 
strutted, serious comedy of cnnrac- Herbert Cysarz plead decades ngn 
ter. Finnlly, in Per Vcrschtvender , , that we should take tho verse as 
Valentin’s embodiment of the “ com- almost not tho major component of 
mon man of Vienna", loyal, qules- Raimuud’s heavily visual Baroque 
cent, recognizing with wry, good- art, but rutiior uilow lhe words to 
humoured acceptance a certain sod- become transparent in the service of 
ness In the human condition— a vision wish, fantasy, dream, nnd perhaps of 
which crystallizes with total effee- a “ key to unlock every duolr." ? 
tlveness In hte faiiiOus “ Hdballled " ' ... „ , , , 

— combines popular entertainment , However, Miss Prolmska gives 
of a local kind with liIgh\iioral tone short shrift to anything of this sort, 
and a serious look at the business of « lld persuasively marshals evidence 


real passions and sorrows are 
mado . Again. If we simply contrast 
two speeches figuratively depicting 
the power of gold, we find that the 
elevated language of Flottwell’s des- 


write “ serious ” drama he produced 
an “ imagelcss melancholy Imt in 
the comic genre (where he could 
deploy his local comic figures, his 
creative use of the vernacular, his 


of pride find powerful expression in the comic genre (where he could 
the magical transformation of the deploy his local comic figures, his 
robust, wealthy farmer Wurzel Into creative use of the .vernacular, his 
nn aged, destitute Viennese ashmen, , observation 1 ;of' lifo. about ■hhn), his 
whose melancholy cry "an' Osehen . . senie. qf freedom colled '"poetic- 

? I : — .L -I '.lilpapfn.D In.A kdl III, 1 


pair at having sinned against gold’s has more coinpelilng allegorical gub-V ^characteta " intb behig. ' ' of Raimund s plays v 

majesty (Der Verschuiarider, 1834) ,: stanco than all Raimuntvs Qtteiiipts .Miss Prohaska’s. book, the first Ills Vienna, both as a 
is aosti act and wooden, while Naclitl- to use Baroque emblems in his “ serl- major study of Raimund lu English, popular thoatncal trn 


gall’s racily anecdotal description Is 
one of lived reality and comic 
immediacy. 


Such a comparison may 


ous ” drama. 

In Der Alpenktfnlg und der Men • 


is an excellont piece of workT Iti appeal to tho motion* audience, just 
terms of materials aloue the reader’ asthey were instantly Successful with 


to ovguo that it Is the local comic tra- 
dition und tho Bkdenuelcr othos of 
gentle resignation which enlist Rai- 
niund’s true poetic gifts, which evoke 
a coherent dramatic style aud last- 
ingly effective theatre. Ratal und and 
Vienna offers, them among much 
else it weil-argued thesis that there 
are good aesthetic reasons >vhy those 
of Raimund 's plays which ahnbody 
his Vienna, both as a reality and a 
popular theatrical trad ill an, should 
appeal to the modern audience just 
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bis contemporaries. 
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Whitens the breatilt ' 
Sadi gives to air. 
And do they know ? 
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“Immensely useful to sdiolais of the period.” 

. ARTHURS. UNK , 

. Princeton University 

The Peace Handbooks 

m 1917 Sir George Prothero, Director of the Historical 
Section of the Foreign Office, commJsjloned the lead- 
ing scholars to write 1 64 handbooks Tvhich proved inval- 
uable to the British Delegation at tho later Peace Confer- 
once. Hie famous Peace Handbooks are now reprinted 
in 26 volumes by the kind permission of Her Majesty’ll 
Stationery Office. These volumes arc a reliable and in- 
valuable aWcc forresearch. :.i 


American diplomatic and Public Papers: 
Tbe United States and China . 

. 'Editorial Director: Jules Davids 
Georgetown UhlvCTslty’s School of Foreign SvLvice ' 

Scries I The Treaty System nnd the Taip^K KebeJHoa , 

‘ 1842-1860 '. • ‘ 

Tlds is a well-researched scries j the documentor are drawn 
from hitherto unprinted basic material in tbe National < 
Archives of the United States dad other major depositories. 

Each subject area has a comprehensive in trail ue lipn by . 
ProfcsHor Davids, 
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A lan Walker's new sym- 
iNisiiim is welcome for pru- 
soil ling (lit* lendings of iip-to- 
uum research, for the quality of 
its ideas flic Itus unit's hailed a dis- 
tinguished team nf specialists j und 
Fur Hie time in which they are deli- 
vered. There has been a very 
positive change in attitude towards 
Schumann's music since the last 
symposium, edited by Gerald 
Abraham, appeared in 1957. Hans 
Kciicr epitomized this change in his 
article, “ Schumann was a Sym- 


The positive 
virtues of Schumann 


tlie side of speed />«.».■ 

nothing wong with bu* 
whatsoever. ClaM' 
jf° sts Mr Schlotel «j 
consulted when tfe* 
Robert’s or when ft® 
none himself, fA" 4 
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■m ? \T 'vJ- C listener, October 21, lu.s interpreters: "In the wrong ALAN WALKER (F.diinr) : Tim «!««« i j 

^, s .i ,ew symposium is a hands or studied on paper they [the ^ l ? P ,a * 10 works and songs 

icstiuiony to it. late concert overtures! can seem Robert Schumann no championing. Three chi 

Most ubuse has been levelled at dull, vet with symnatlietic olaviuE it .on ?, lfl devoted to the piano w< 

Schumann s symphonies, despite, lu is romnrkable uoivffloy pulsate with 489pi> - Bflrne and .Jenkins. £7.50. Yont y Solomon writes on 

lie case of some critics, "the urge life and warmth” 7 P 8 T0AN cmsaiiLr ■ s011 “ tas and fantasies, Balint 

to praise (the words are those The “ thickness ” of Schumann's J . onyl on the piano cycles 

r-nrnlWi 8 ?* 0 J? in,scW l: ThusMosco later orchestrations has often been Schumann Piano Music Wcingnrten °n inter 

Corner in Professor Abraham's sym- attributed to iiiisjndgmciit due to tl01 . 1 - Mr Vazsonyl in part 

posiiini: Sciiumami's kaleidoscope his cnci-oiiciiing mental Illness Mr 72pp. BBC. 45p. notices some Interesting thing* 

^ BBe *« a,,d su T rprJses Schlotel suggests a more practical — peculiar and versatile natui 

occur with such swiftness that we reason : Schumann inav have „ Schumann's “ open-ended ” p] 

ore given no time to reflect on doubled parts in order to ensure a tom-nJi. S 0 nn n^ T h f ren ^ p ? ges which can serve as beginnings 

whether it is all truly symphonic.” safe performance in the cas^nf ^ in Gmdner ings end links— the need to “ n: 

Tru y symphonic ? Dr Carner’a chief absenteeism^ or poor ™£ductine— n? rv -J& at A e “Tf hypnotically” the basic piS- 
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yiey change the 

t^'siws 

Clara's marklug* ; h 

The piano works and songs need colleS^o^au^fe** 
no championing. Tlireo diopters tions in the ^ 

me devoted to the piano works— Y tne HrttJs “ 

Yonty Solomon writes on the ignorance about 
sonatas and fantasies, Balint Vazs- ment ®l illness his d 

tSLl’w P iano c ? cl «s and the appreciation and M" 
Wcinearten on interprotn. of much of his musk 
tion. Mr Vazsouy] in particular researHm* ,u j, r* 
notices some interesting things : the o? iwt dw 
peculiar and versatile nature of diagnosis of coSm 

Schumann's “open-ended” phrases reSnt medlSTL 
which can serve as hptnnninrro .-.I meaicai and 


Sissy :sssse: 2&s£r AJTH? js as SS£ ,0,,atas l/= “ S 2 fe fieSSM-ff 


wmie superior in brightness and 
precision, the effects are «* undoubt- 
edly Joss Schumanoosque ” and that 
they may even contradict Schu- 


It J® not the least of the merits 
Walker’s symposium that it 


and his metrical cross-currents, rnann's wclXi.il!*" 
There is no attempt at a coinpre- Mr Slate? nXi!^*#- 
hensive discussion of the piano be as much ! ,?* 
works, although a complete list ap- as a hand?cao in lili 
pears at the back of the book. Joan w t ® 

Chlssell’s Schumann Piano Music the oraanlc avmSnJT 

sEfSF 
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miS?' Sdiuman 11 moved was In command of r 
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In the Guardian re- 
s) “all unwittingly”, 
rpjw caused a scene !n 
ddeh was itself like some 
M at Hardy. Yet the Bisho 


enuy, oecause, ne salt . 
had-.tlie support of an 
^deqd, who was himself a 
nolar.- w. R. Rutland : and 
Rutland Jiiniself, in a letter 
fwwi ‘Literary Supplement 
> 1J, 1969), claimed to be 
.the doyen” of English 
rioUtt. 
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remedies for some generaf weak- Schumniui’s pianistlc thinking in- SrSn ff if Jw oquatlng life and movoment and writings. Dr »tvr 

nesses such as too much doubling, Huencec! his orchestration, the SSJu « 2S. -i, JrSii °L Br, Jf s f choral em 5 t « n, 1 ■ etbfli ; on a gtaphic or pithy, amusing 

overworked first violins, excessive reverse Is also true, and both are S duI 1 J« r . ^an S c li umann’s a definitive scale, with specially graphical background. /Kory fie ^ 
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COLIN SC0TT-3UTHERLAND .‘i ■! 
Publication : May 10 : ' • -j - ■ 

The Aral fulhfepglh. study of one 
ol the most Important figures In • 
the twenjlath-aentury renalfiaance 
inEngliah music. Important 1 
contfjbtitlonsfrom Pddralo Coli/m, 

. Harriet Cohen. Charles 
Kennedy SooU. eto. 
lUualrated with plates and mualo 
examples. 

iplci.. x Bi|n. . C3.B0 . . ; 

i • , • i • 

Wew In. the ■ ■ 

'Master Musicians’ 
•Series;- :V; 

FRANCK 

by Uur once Davies ^ 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

by Edward Garden £1.95 
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the most extraordinary 
Ibis. whole bizarre affair- is 
t of, the book itself, and 
iMtj ft. ever could be 
wapt-.a superficial read- 
moat churchman and 
fd scholar j for even to 
non-specialist reader 1 , 
qoost ruction, of the book 
*® highlv suspicious. It 
in conditional sentences 
and containing 
■wrbs such as "could 
S A Was at a certain place 
fhiie,: she could have 
lk , %. B. and C com 
iteif child— and so op. ft 
mtn ‘tvritten documents 
JgrUtr^ry way. Those thkt 
«fy afe said to bo truer 
«t do not are said to be 
•?. W0 Pgly entered on false 
Ail tliese conjectures 
w, .when they first 
^-conjectures only, but 
'hook are treated as 
it would seem, with 
e of the nature of 
oaeed with any basic 
^vould. accept., ■the 
{base, accounts 

TtfiSP’*S a Bishop 

?Qme quite 
^thoHhes sipce -'.pave 
/finding s, |f not 
“rtf/nbr in nie large 
nJf-SK? ? ?uite serious 
"5 printed, a nhotoarauh 



not .satisfy Miss Den con’s precon- 
ceived nation of an illegitimate son, 
and nt various times during the 
next four years she produced the 
same photograph, only to receive 
the same answer. It must be said 
that in spite of her over-growing 
preconception, Miss Deacon did not 
act ns an inquisitor, but always as 3 
friend. She hud also seen Mrs 


Brom ell’s angry renctiou in 1962 to 
another questioner, who had askea 
point-blank whether Hardy and 
Tryphcna Sparks hod had a child or 


In January, 1964, however, Mrs 
Broincll, then aged 85, was admitted 
to hospital, and died there just over 
a year Inter. Miss Deacon claims 
that for most of this year, Mrt 
Bromoll remained “ in full com- 
mand of her facukies, clear and 
lucid”. According. to medical avi- 
e suffered from 


rf. i iwHi 


cerebral atherosclerosis, primarily, 
with secondary epileptiform fits. 
Owing to her main condition of 
Illness she was sometimes confused 
and it was, of course, a 
that did not appear overnight, 
but was one of progressive rtetorior* 
ation. There are, fn fiict u 


Reproduced iron F. E. Holliday's Thonina Hardy (Bath : Adana end Dirt, 1672) 


her being confused iu answering 

X ucstlons as early os 1962, 
1 though, again on medical evi- 
dence, it Is probable that her 
memory of the remote past was 
reasonably accurate, her condition 
did deteriorate still more dtu-lug the 
latter part of her life In hospital. By 
the middle of -January, 1965— 
actually only five or six weeks 
before .her death— Mrs Bromoll was, 
as Miss Deacon herself admits, 
often confused and wandering in 
her thoughts. Up to this point sh6 
had spoken nothing of an illegiti- 
mate son of Hardy and Trypheua 
Sparks, and bad always returned 
tue same indeterminate answer 
about tho portrait of the boy that 
Miss Deacon had selected. However, 


In three conversations on January 17. 
and on February 7 and 10, 1965, she 
spoke about this picture. She said it 


ALFRED BURK : , 
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do nn 1 “ ■.? :™£ 1 ' was “ Hardy's . boy ” and that " h* 

nnElv^ninmS 1 * ^ i* 0 fTTl ~d .mi a Sparks" and “he was a 

JS 1 j 11 •* a ^ ae ' I t L ' ■ -w cousin ”. She gave 1 his ’Christian 

1 rypjiGiis ISp&rKS 

■ treated as •/ 1 ■ ' 1 Christian name of one of Try- 

it would seem,, with phena's uncles). He was first of alt 

nature of , brought up by Tryphena’s sister, 

jfkh any basie " Rebecca, and then by Try phena’s 

jwould accept., .die *: . .. . .. . ’•? ; brother Nathaniel, wlio flvdd in 

Bishop and HV 'DYLOIjOT' : * -i . - i ’ " . o* *» youth, ; she Jwtdisrtw this was 

^ : :■ BI ROBERT ^ippi^S; - 

«NyBs:llndlpes,-lf not • ■ . 'm». j 1 night after sayiiig this, Mrs Bromell 

•^a quit sari** 6 1 died. /.,/ ;.r r, . 

» ^ .photograph be determined In a hard-and-fast most ■ of this story is true. It Is earlier. She had, also selected, from observed, without ‘ever saying* ^tlmt 

flw a . s krinB a way, and must sometimes have over* difficult to say whether Mrs Brom- loose photographs in tho Galg Hardy and Tryphenq Sparks, had an 

dir'f,nj e ?l t ? m , a 5 e son of lapped in time. ell ever actually spoke of a formal Family .album, lent to her by Mrs illegitihjatp son. Once more,^ medical 

oyand his girl-rdatiye. 1 Th a staEa ls fairlv aLra ioht- engagejnent J bohveen ; Trypfaonft BromeUi ftphotpgraph^offap uniden- authority, .states that Is would bo 
AtLTS an fa S,S 8 of ^ wise • to. .treat .unsupported, state- 

n.aaiiy ^e QI ,iL something already vaguely' known. ^ ^ nor Heirtur tvhfli 
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• ••!, wcoi'ding to WalfgaUg- Schmiader's' conMoimnii^ W ti, pei ^ orn i anc ®* and lu he would wiih . , *a pH 
^ . thematic* catalokul^ivolum^flrd tho orchestral and the cantarts today. 

1 880 T^erencl to -die' Neue. B & cSw ?Spied an ? erratI * i miort u CU8,1 SJ*AS 

a ; 8 R ; AusgabS: approximate duration .In rusfiad were tions whose standard .JJ 




• .... , final goes beyond W/WR 

^dgentent from Werner Neumrnih's • example ^ a ^ c ? than au would do well to imt ^ 

■ i- wWc h has book on the' cantatas) ; a breakdoSn : N^vertheles^ ( 8 f ^ 1ltTreadin 8» a learned guide JjAlL 

filtered mf jilly frofn its dusty shelves . oL individual lteme^-typ6, voice hi. and ( sdifferent posts His margins are 

to the ahinjr sleeves of innumerttle, dpit,, key, ■ time3ffiurt?“aSd both : voSl ‘“owces, binding js but 

ng records, is now repaid Bp?JMr: a‘ commentary on the work' allowed Instrumental, . Information is .P 


, . £i qq In kind. , ;! ^ ; ^ 

‘ v ‘ ‘.. r ! ,h ■ P- U r^ ,J{ t w “.7 o1 3 on Bach^socred 


noted in u»e author 


and .place of- origin, . instrunianta 
non, text, and special features. . j. ■ 

“ possess, and 1 uSe 



. ^AuthoHs Nbte" 
.not say which 1 


r Thomas' Hardy i but her- pnau JJQyj tma spiecpop Seenis to wise to. ; treat unsupported state- 
own eaugutef 1 did, and Mrs Brom- have bearT made quire at random, meats made by her, during - the last 
eU did not demur when other On .September, 9, I960, she showed few weeks of life, with -a degree of 
people spoke of it In those terins. thla photograph to Mrs Brome]],- caution. Miss Deacon, however, re- 
" was clear that Trypbena , who greeted It wth the. rather garded these last interviews as 
i Thomas Hardy -had baffUng remark, j Oh, that was a proof that her own preconception of 
it” for some time on -the nttle boy who Used to come and sea an illegitimate son of Tryphena and 
veon , their homes - iu Trypfaena. at. Plyinouih . . Since Hardy was true. She hail completed 
namefl -ho hrid Dorset, ws . at Higher Bockhampton «TPPena Sparks had moved from tha second stage of her process, 

SvA-ou, Deacon and nn?a fc aM l of Ud and. Thera- at’ Puddletown. Miss Plyuiouth^ where Slie had been -a- which was related to remarks made 

,,<■ An explaaatlQh .br Q1 Sh? Deacon did considerable work on schoolteacher, to Tonsham when ce by Mrs Bromell, regardless of . the 

lotshlp is ’gtaen ' hi °a thercst of Tryphepa’s life, both married Charles Gate, her daughter circumstances of®: health id 

'■ Author?* . Nbte” w 1 ?” ' 'before and. after ^ 'her marriage to (Mis Biomelljcair never have seen which these remarks wfireirtade. 

oesrtnf-. • the. discarded' maiden ...... Twenty .which took plica on fhe boy j the. identification, even in The third stage was to allow i a 
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can, never have seen which these remarks were •’ Made, 
lentuication, even in . The third stage was to allow » a 
ms, must have been . number of other preconceptions, not- 
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HtniueU’s wards, to have free play. 
These included, among much else, 
arbitrary dates for the concept ion 
ami hi rth of the alleged soil, and a 
series of illegitimacies, unrecorded 
ill any documents, tn advance her 
theory that Trypliena Sparks was 
not Hardy’s cousin, but really his 
niece. 

This unnlysis of Miss Deacon’s 
process into three stages will have 
made it clear that the major part of 
her story, the conception and birth 
of a child to Hardy by a young girl 
who was really ilia niece, was in 
whut wo have called, her third stage, 
based entirely on her own imagina- 
tion. Jt does not relate to infornm- 
t : nn given her hy Mrs Broinell. 
This is important tn note, since 
readers and scholars, who have 
tried lo (leal with this question In 
the past half-doven years havo 
often tended to think ft had some 
basis in something said by Mrs 
Hromcll. In view of this tendency, 
it must be emphasized that there is 
no documentary evidence for Miss 
Deacon’s third stage j or rather that 
it is based on a denial of all 
documentary evidence — census re- 
turns, birth, marriage, and death 
entries, and so on — that does not fit 
her preconceived Ideas. 

This general attitude towards evi- 
dence in her third stage can very 
easily he illustrated by one simplo 
example. Miss Deacon attached 
great impuriattcc to tlio conception 
of the alleged child in the late 
summer of 1867. " From weather 
records we know ", she writes, 
" that 1867 was a year with a 
splendid Indian su miner. ... It was 
then in the late summer nnd long, 
hot autumn of 1867, that he [Hardy 1 
and Tfyphenn . . . became lovers. * 
She associates this Indian summer 
with the line " Weeks and weeks we 
had loved beneath that blazing 
blue* of Hardy’s pooni "The Place 
on the Map ", and " the October 
month of wonderful aftornuons '* in 
Teas of the D’Urbervilies. Yet th‘d 
plain truth is that such a summer ill • 
1867 never existed. Far from con- 


sulting any weather records, as she 
claims. Miss Deacon cannot have 
looked tit them. Nor, perhaps even 
more strangely, has any scholar (or 
Bishop). The weather at Weymouth, 
a few miles from Hardy’s home, is 
given every day in The Times ; 1867 
was a wet year, with a rainfall 
abuve the average, and a bad 
summer. At Weymouth that August 
less than half the days hud any blue 
sky at all, and there were only 
three days of continuous blue. Fix- 
edly tho same was true of Septem- 
ber. Finally, far from there being a 
long hoc Indian summer, the Octo- 
ber records show the reverse, as 
The Times duly noted to November 
1. The month begau by being very 
cold i the temperature on October 4 
was forty-one degrees. The record 
for the rest of the month reads ; 

Overcast rain, cloudy some blue 
sky rain, hail nnd cloud, rain and 
cloud, cloud some blue sky, over- 
cast rain, overcast rain, fog and 
cloud, overcast, cloud, overcast 
and cloud, lightning thunder 
cloud, overcast cloud, overcast 
cloud, cloudy and rainy, rain and 
fog, fog and cloud, cloudy aud 
overcast, cloudy some blue sky, 
cloudy some blue sky, cloudy blue 
then vain, cloudy and overcast, 
-overcast mist and rain, overcast 
fog and mist. 

Miss Deacon has invented the whole 
idea of a long, hot, Indian summer 
in 1867. Indeed, she was unluckier 
than she could possible have known. 
Tills year of 1867 ushered in a 
meteorological phenomenon, ■ for 
which the highly-detailed London 
Weather , by J. H. Brazell (Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office) has no 
explanation, though it records tho 
tacts. For the, next forty years, 
Including this year, there was an 
almost complete absence over this 
country of warm Octobers or Indian 
summers or, whatever they may be 
called. The long hot summer of 
Hardy’s wooing in 1667 exists only 
In Miss Deacon s imagination. 


It may well be asked why Miss 
Deacon laid such emphasis on this 
particular (though, as it proves, 
non-existent) Indian summer ; ana 
the answer may be that, as is well* 
known, both Hardy and his girl- 
cousin had particularly watchful 
mid powerful mothers. The alleged 
conception would have to tgke place 
out-of-doors. The point, is, though, 
that the complete falsification of 
evidence, the statement that “from 
weather records we know", when, 
in fact weather records cannot hove 
been consulted, throws total doubt 
on all Miss Deacon’s methods of 
“ research ” in this, the third stage 
of her investigations. In fact, every- 
thing that Miss Deacon, or those 
who follow her, claim in this third 
stage can similarly be proved false. 
There la no evidence of any sort 
that Tryphena Sparks' was Hardy’s 
niece, nor that they had a love- 
affair producing a child. 

Whut, then, about “ Hardy’s boy ", 
elicited by Miss Deacon from Mrs 
Bromell in tile second stage of her 
investigations? It must be remem- 
bered again that medical opinion 
states that at tlie time of this 
questioning it would bo wise to 
treat unsupported statements made 
by Mrs Bromell with a degree of 
caution. It is notable that the sole 
evidonco for this boy’s existence— 
for no birth, death, marriage, 
census, school, apprenticeship or em- 
ployment records have ever been 
found for him — depends largely on 
a statement made bv Miss Deacon, 
and a reply by Mrs Bromell with no 
witnesses present. 4 Speaking of the 
home of Tryphena’s brother Nathan- 
iel In Bristol, where the boy was 
supposed to have been largely 
brought up, Miss Deacon said, “ So 
that there wore three boys them 
altogether’ 1 , to which Mrs Bromell 
Is said to have replied, “ Yes, two 


boys of his own and Hardy’s boy as 
well ". Does this have any support- 
ing evidence, as medical opinion 
advises It should, before we accept 


its accuracy ? 


In fact, new' evidence has 
appeared, to -which I have had 
access through the kindness of Mrs 
Anna Winchcoinbo of Hardy's 
Cottage. This consists of a section of 
Sparks family letters, to and from 
Bristol, at the precise time the 
“ Hardy boy ’’ is said to be living 
there. They are very full and uncon- 
strained family letters, mentioning 
in one way or . another every 
member of the family, aud deal 
with every kind of family matter, 
marriages, births, deaths, money 
troubles, illness, difficulties with In- 
laws, work, houses, emigration to 
Australia, the upbringing nnd edu- 
cation of children. In none is there 
the slightest mention of this boy 
being in the Bristol house ; in fact, 
two boys only are always specifi- 
cally mentioned, Nathaniel Sparks’s 
sons, James aud Nathaniel junior. 
About 1883, Rebecca Sparks writes 
to Nathaniel Sparks's wife at Bris- 
tol. 10 She Bdds “ Kiss my two good 
boys for me There is no mention 
of the third boy (who, incidentally, 
she Is supposed to have brought up 
at an earlier stage). On October, 
1884, there is a letter", to which 
one of the two Sparks boys has later 
added n note. He recalls that he and 
his brother played a practical joke 
on an interfering great-aunt, who 
tried to boss the Bristol home. 

He talks about “us two nippers” 
and says the joke — an attempt to 
blow up their great aunt with gun- 
powder— was "not bad for wo 
kids”. There is no mention of any 
third nipper or kid iu the house- 
hold. Their mother, writing from 
Bristol in 1890 ", speaks of bringing 
up two boys only, and having taught 
them both at home. Finally, in 1896, 
in a very, long and detailed letter to 
a nephew in Australia ”, Nathaniel 
Sparks himself describes his Bristol 
household. He also mentions two 
boys only : “Jim is 19 years old 
now and Nat is .1,6 . . . both at the 
Art School," In short, one lias 
either to imagine an extraordinary, 
concerted; and elaborate conspiracy 
of silence by' this very outspoken 


and voluble family „ 
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Phili^ Hqbsbaum’a book} ' Jn’ ^he 
"I Reader’s . Guide ” ‘ series/ hcfdfu- 
plisbes its i task- % well. With ? mlu- 
iftum of preliminaries, it offejs 
s&islble stid wdll-infoiuied guidance 
nn all tho books,- from Sketches- by 
B 02 to Cdwin'Drood. Some, minor 
.works, such 09 Sketches of Young 
ntlemeti,A Life of Out Lord j 
i JQown;- ere. relegated 

" that ho through bal 

blistf - editor bbd Journal i 
p( the works published by hint wpfe 


Dr Hobsbaum. is. competent, helpful 
and provocative Jn a .suitable .way 
for the audience he has. envisaged.. 
He has much : .of, . Interest to '.say- 
about Dlckenii’a- .development :v the 
suggestlpiv Jpr Instance, with regard 
to <■ Martin , .Chiuzlcwlt that: .One 
problem was that Dickens as a man 
was developing rapidly* and that his 
technique could not keep; up with 
, him V Biographical particulars - are 
given briefly, at various stages of 
the argument, and on :tha- whole . 
relevantly arid. accurately, Dickens’s r 
womenfolk, though,- tempt Dr ‘Hobs* 
baum (like many others) to inaccu^ 
acy. Maria' Beadnell'l father was not . 
unimpressed by Sketches by Box-: 
he.; dismissed Dickeas's suit - before . 
any .bad been - published. Ellen 
Ternad did not .plfty opposite Dick- - 
epa In The Frozen Deep, nor was : 
she an Irish .actress (her father was 
Irish, but- she spent her life in 
'.England); - Nor was Phiz Dickens's 
. ufe-loug illustrator. 7/\ • ■ 


informed about the Eqgldhd which 
these two authors were criticizing. 
Broadly speaking, hb assumes that 
both of them were just and accurate 
In. what they wrote: about English 


assumptions need qualifying a good Davl 
deaL "'' ' y* t ' 'y t ' •• your 

' Dr Gojdberg’s ujicbit^iiaty . as a 
critic;' appears- in his hea'vy reliance I,r H 
on Ms predecessors.' Thys, in three T i, : 
successive paragraphs in 'the book's 
early pages he cites critics eleven 
times. His chapter pn“The. Gro- 
tesque ** cites Arthur ClayborougH’s nrt |“ 
study The Grotesque In English 

f ■* -IXI.. . '1-1 T 1 uorr 


, . Appropriately for ' such a-| guide, 
there, is a long Bibliography, and Dr 
Hobsbaum indicates an asterisk 
the. items hoi has foundfuot merely ' 
useful yuMndlspensable. This is one 
of the few Dickens bibliographies to 
list Heath, Rt Hon Edward, (useful 
but not indispensa 


Ghent nine . tlmbarrand ' so oil, . 
through fl 1 furthet thirtfeOn critics. 
And these ; critics ate .vferV 'rarely ’ 
cited to-be disagreed SVlth»' or Qu6r-, ‘ 
led, or; to lllustrata 'cUrreflt cidticar' 
opinion ; the quo rati oris from ' them 
are stepping-stones in' the argument. 
Eveq so unsurprising a concept as 
the Romantic -feme, against the 
legacy ,qf , eighteenth.; . century 
rationalism f • duly appears iu in- 
verted commas ah<t Is attributed! to 
*■ e 210. 


cant a myth for Dickens as Gene- 
sis ", be remarks, but he’s ready for 
that one : • Indeed it is, ho agrees 
but then id Christian terminology, 
both Noah and Adam are typos i of 
Christ, and Christ is - 'tho new 
Adam*". But then “Mr Pick.- 
wick . is • the first -version of 
David Cdpperfleld " too, so Bob’s* 
your uncle, tliough who Bob would 
turn out to be,, on these arguments, 
Dr.Hornback Olone could say. - 

The curious Information and thith- 
erto unexplored lines of thought 
contained in. this book may be 
suggested by two ; footnotes od a 
page in the chapter on Little 
Dortlti ;• ■ : 

B. By . a . curious coincidence, Ja ’ 
. Ponku " — which is close enough 1 ’ 

to Pancks, especially when Cava- 


article^ essays ' and 1 rfcnortagei aud 
we are iiill iw$itinn 5 rort tba -fir 
quote study of lus iibn-fictioha 
pfqqei*' Indoort- we nro; Menu#*" 


. . . - ignomhiimie, 

, bow wlUi him; Dr, Hohsbaum would 
i indeed havo bean vyiser. to temper 
"'-■- sshse'df.what is 
viljg .aq asterisk 


o’; prisvIpiU’d^tics 


Dr Woniback, 
liibeh thore his 


u, ',umu mnuB <imi . Otbflf 

nor woi-kS, buch as 'the Christina 
and about tlio ‘sfgitlficanc 
5 5 Ublic-readiuRS ! phase o 
carpi'. It Is ragWttttMi 
thhh "havfjiR been so cornprfellenrfVe 
in Hlk 'dlsqussioii, be dip 'not 'Also 
' lay's, bed though they 
in lils cliaptfer 


.tin 
; tweje: 
:■ deck 


euOity,.,' 

■ esr f 


. :as;'fni h^thudkst^: eVeu W,' 
«$., /hls .'ftpprafiUitioti, ; jn r the J 
convantiotiaV * 4 ; 'nckribwledgeriients T 
>^ td tne h undeed iir so : pb6pla >' 
retime td, Dickens’s bit^h- ; 

ceiebchte'ilUnrT 
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Mr* werp forrqed *V in Oriental , 
. mythology (Random, House j Die-,- 
Vork,; . 19S7J. 

: 1?- It mlght 'npt be too farfetched 1 
,c6 suggest thht the vfirrdsheiV dmf 11 
. -aurface’-tiolishers are reSll^ dOdd*- 
■ Shlpbuilderisr for their 1 work ir' 
muph lik^ trat needed to; keep' a' 

. v^in k rejMeih^. . ;’'V . ; * J *"■ ; 

book eiids^vvitli a’ colnpletci, 
Concordance for Dickens's My thol- ’ 
which - is : in fact rather thin, -' 
af tar. all that fuss : less than twenty' 1 
large-print page* “ Eden ” Is padded 
•out ^wlth.'' Mr Pickwick’s eventual 
.residence . (“The house . ... has a. 
large gai’den, and Is situated in one 
l or .tpe most ' pleasant spots near 
i London L and by John Westlock's 
rqmaric, . I dooV know thlsl vti&t 
' -.'A 11 ** on « very much 
ifHt'By ihis reckpaing, Battle Wdop 
tea Is ripe, for mythological radeVel- . 
pnmont : « By ' JoveL 'Jeeves I ” 

Watch out for. God-kissing Carion. 

\iHA any ‘ PhJ**?**" '"o Study-h/' 

^delmsc's Mythology. u ' -.* 


ne-city man Whole and holy 


iSien^o? r c^ sti «'»hy 


I here is clearly need, as Mr Cupitt J. G. DAVlEs : 

says, for “a moral purge of the 

Christian tradition This is, how- Every Day God ‘* l ■ 

Over, already going on, at a pace Encountering - the Maly in World and 

rlinr nlai-mo .tin ... -. 11 ' _ Wnrchin > 1 ■ 


does, that in Christianity tha dis- Signs of an in sufficient uitcmimi to 


tine t Ion between sacred and profane 
has been broken down. But the 
holy f in die Christian view, is not 


the texts appear, for example, in 
the obsenco in Every Day God of n 


simply to bo understood by being 
distinguished from (nr identified 


asceticism and a pathological atti- y og ^Pwru Yiau r me ai ototomy oeiwecn gout 

tude to virginity? Has it uot. relit; cvli unfortunately still exist 

forced the subjection of women and world affairs ; and it is the h 

for far too long condoned slavery ? ‘r novels nin s tefolls^n n o o£ theologians like Professor £ 


— with) the profane. It must be 

' j 7 ’ equated with wholeness, with moral 

This book is characteristic of the goodness, and it must be contrasted 
mental confusion and . theological with evil, with sin, wiili ill-will, 
flabbiness, as well as oF the earnest negation and destruction. 
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J d oqjnnlMd religion has former Dean of Emmanuel College, amltroDoliS at itS d jnstite 10 this dichotomy that makes s , 

been moral criticism. Cambridge, John Cotton, was him- cSloav in'elabmafion^ nf C U?e main thoir work so unimpressive. . Not t l 
Slm readers of his earlier self a slave-owner iu New England.) HSS. m fiSS 1 'S™. 01 IwiLTu that one Is urging a return to „ 


proper treatment of Jesus's relation- 
ship with God tho Father. The 
Father is mentioned briefly, almost 
dismiss! vo ly, by Professor Davies ; 
ami yet holiness, for Jesus, con- 
sisted precisely in his obedience to 
the Father. Ho was, humanly .speak- 
ing, gracious : hut that .grace was 
not human iu its origin, it was 
divine. 


Ill, u readers o 


The same Inadequacy emerges 
when tho author discusses the 
cuchari&t. And when lie comes to 
sex and personal relation ships then 
things really go haywire. It Is the 
particularly English problem of the 
former puritan trying to find his 


crisis of moral aut. 


tab the Church’s lass of 
Mhoriiy' Jti partly due to 
^al cklisAs. In our pluralist 
fett I* ahd can be no single 
rura.wnch is universally 
W|d, so that people no 
wept the ' Churclrs right to 
■ktalf of the whole pop- 
■Uw resent its attempt to 
ntolutfl norms pu a relotlv- 
Uctvarion and attack it as 


lotion of ized by a relation to the holy which 
jus, the is actualized by loving self-giving”, 
the awe- RcUnlonshipt, yes of course ; tout 


...... , ^ e „n supersede Rudolph Otto’s notion of ized by a relation to the holy which 

..Jl !^SI n U.fl W £j!t5 l hi! tllc h0, y us t * ,e numinous the is actualized by loving self-giving ". 
a ? }i c Cnristtnn morality lias « my s ten uni tramendum ", the awe- ReUnlonshipt, yes of coursu; tliut 
«!i.J tat if’ „« a i y -?2Si- C °7f en « inspiring, aud to do tltis for a is how God in defined. But why 
what it o‘f er ®* lathei, Is a bom ini zed, secularized world. So for exclude qualities, ospuciitlly if the 
c f e 5?if e al lr ra ntcal crmque-^-de- sq good. Otto’s iiotlod was certainly New Testament Ims bomuthing tn 
rived from the creativity of Christ-^ fiillv Christian- and nnv flttnnmt sbv nhnur rhom ? 


so good. Otto’s notion was certainly 


of all established systems of moral- 
ity, including some that ore cbm- 


not fully Christian, and any attempt 
to eradicate false conceptions of the 
sacred and .present the world as 


New Testumcnl Ims somuthing tn 
say about thorn ? , 

Theologians wlio talk only of 
relationships, Involvenlcnt qnd life- 


God's world, in which the gulf has styles without giving detailed atton- 
been bridged between God and man, ii 0 n to the new character that we 


l antnoritayiBii estt 
: U )t .possible tliat 
ir udscL.-that— as 
freethinker^ nave 
Wrtiui morality . 
ttlve? 


embodied, but there are times when 
the dough has proved' too heavy for 
it. For this reason, ode questions the , 


must be, to some extent at any rate. 
In harmony . with tha biblical 
approach. , - 

The trouble iB that Professor 
Davies fails to rcplaco Otto’s notion 


have to acquire and to tlie real 
actions which wo have to perform. 


Lawrence, coitus is in a real souse 
nn act of holy communion " — in a 
l eal senso ", tlie phrase, so tleur tn 
preach ova, which only lie trays tho 
vagueness of their thoughts. 

. Dr Robinson and Profcssur Davies 
have forgotten the profound ambi- 
guity of sex, the difference between 
the so ere d groves of ('mman mid tlie 
Temple in Jerusalem within which 
Israel learnt tho lessons of the Law 
of God and of -hia pcrsonul luvo for 
mankind. • , - . 

To . keep sex holy, in live New 
Testament perspective, m(ich inura 
than a. “loving relationship “ Is 


— , m — i — , -i , ■ I KiLiii a juniiK igmik\iManiM 

ara not very cqitinnchigj This la not* nee c1ed ; that love has to be culd 
onW because they scent untnvolved hjf - knowledge of the true God. 
and Inexperienced tHeiliselves, but .i!; r „ ni , l „ in it u i, nn hrnnaht h 


HUD declared that the God' 
(Wirians is “the nt pins 
i wjckfdness ", Many great 

* Mt the strain between 
f then regarded as Chris- 
wwy and a God in whom 
«c*uid believe. 

jriwiibly true, that many 

* hare held beliefs that 


in ' is riot distinct from the world it will 
, 1 ; be ohly too easily overwhelmed hy 
, ft— 4s jiot that tlie lbsson of the 1 

l od whole book 7 


ails to rcplaco Otto’s notion and' Inexperienced tHeiliselves, but 
adequate orie of his own. Tt because they have ' not absorbed 
ctly correct to say, ns ’ lie what the New Testament lias to say. 


- • • ■ . l - J . 

before) his distinguish Jj* 
Sketches by Boz,- OIimj* 
Crulkshe uk*s C 

noticed, in thfi l^M 
1971). TWs wz8r*oM.« “J 
substantial 
Issues, as befitted^. 
weight. Ada Nlsjietjtf 
nil too brief fotwai^ lJJ; 
remarks that "the 
century rebirth of 
much a plienomenon 
fame with th® 
wick "—partly 'because “ 

following a remark 
“ The twentieth cen^g * 
like Dickens’s warJfWJJj 
teenth”. Her, remark* ^ 
ens's “ relevance i ( MJ|[| 
'wold In These 
•prily word W|MnW*V>3 
amplification- • _ • 

“There is sorualW* .tf 1 
our sense of Dlckflfli* 
■Donbghuo writes WgA 
his contribution . ^• r i 
' there ' is o.^ fej^g^ 


As Fla to wanted to ban the i "A • 

Homeric stories because they pre- I— ^ j 
sented the gods as immoral, so Mr ■ II ^ I 
Cupitt believes that jha fundamen- i 

tnl problem. la th* great Christian,. . ■( : • . 

mytn of cosmic redemption — Crea- JOHN HOLLAND SMITH i 
tion, Fall, Incarnation, Atonement, 

Salvation — indeed the old, old story rianciB or assibi 

itself, which, he says, inevitably 2 iopp plus 16 p 


by a knowieugc ot ino hub unu, ui 
the,, com in unity ho has brought into 
being . and of his purpose Tor man- 
kind. Distend of quoting Mar- 
gery Kempe as " typical of much 
Christian teaching 1 ’, Professor 
Davies could well nave dug more 
deeply In the Bible and In the 
massive evidence of centuries of 
Christian theology and liieraturo to 
produce . a real alternative to. D. H.; 
Lawrence and Rudolph Otto. 


"Jb repulsive. Augustine’s itself, which, he says, Inevitably 210 pp plus 16 plates, Sldgwick and !“ '7SS5. 

Li?TO*, of hell was leads, however told, to repeJlant j^tson £2.50.' ^ : hearing EHaswesdavded toto 

James Mill to Ws ideas of God, as anthropomorphic, J . ...u": ^ cis, but he saw that, ivWIa Prancjs; 

r ChriJdaDri SuSt- > and authovltarlU * PThe .*■ .-Nrr /.■ *«; *■ himself ■ might safely "follow hiS 

Ybumtitt- Stonr should be abandoned." But This; dUtlngulshed study of the .life vision, the .i&a- could .6»ly‘ be ‘peri- 

S Qiristianity. teaches " if • that Is a good deal easier to say In a of: St. Francis ifl ' matked by .^obri 1% J WJJJiS? £3 & ■ 

J 8m B Christians’ senior combination, room than in Holland Smith’s concern to show that, J® 9 Si22S5? ■ ^Th^vlorhl couFd 
ia, i_ th . nil % n : t . Mr Cunitt asks whetbte .J V.ii ULk him as a follower, Tfte worJU could 


of Brother EUns, and it is one of the 
marks of Mr Smith’s book that this 
man, who has often been represented 
as a .traitor to Francis, gets a fair 


not properly Op: filled: with untrained 
evangelists, beiglrig an uncontrolled 


was born inf A • a 1 wbrld distfi 


course across Europe. Ellas saw that., 
the Popes Ware right in asking far 
some central control, in inslSUbg tbit 
newcomera must serve :a period of 


involved, for Papal armles were the __ _ 

rule, and tbe Crusades, provided a property, .yet the Order c6Uld possess 
distracting outlet for nt (Lit ary, and, on ^permanent Ipan "houses Into 

■ ajImmSiIma * ’A ft rlio He«v(h a iul>l«k bless lu*aflea)A«i ‘ WAnTil 'lea 


newcomer* iniist serve:* period or 
training and discipline ; before they 
faced the hardships and temptations 
of the world, and that. while,- if it 
could be agreed that Individual mem- 
bers of 1 the Order could ndt hold 


In uMerar ioit 


have been 
auspice. 

‘ neuhmn 


Published addef It. 


vn&btet 'zeif. 


and its clahn to an overriding power,, tha real world, and saw that for the 
a situation which consorted iu wiih • generality of hi on - another mans 
the Gospels’ .teaching, and tho pro- vision was not Onough and patiently 
test ‘ was producing all, nlanner ; of ha worked for the modinqauon of the 


• ; MEg- 


: la a new Imprint of Gordon and 
. Breach. The first boOfca under 
Ihta Imprint are from- -our Social 
Change aeries— Important worita 
from the courtier-culture.- under 
the gendrdl editorship of Victor.: 
' Gloscia, • 

Galaxies of Ufa: The Human 
-Aura In Acupuncture and Kirllan 
Photography. • ' _ 

Edited by 6. Knppnaf and D. 

• Bubln. . 

It hae yet to be defarmlned by 
orthodox Weeterft Bdien lists' if 
Klrliafi photography and aeu- 
; puncture represent, anything, of, 
value, Kirllan photography 
might- prove lo be -an adjunct. In 
mmtioine and other fields.- This- 
work examines various tach- 


„ w ^ ^ "producing -.all., plahner ibf ! ha worked. for the modfifiqadot 

; -OT* ^ grwmo££«ib^«aeriM9f"p& *<*■■ , i - 

— I — adiicatiOn men ", which' wero often far from - To Francis himself this di< 


■ ’him. . . ■; 


rthwiugha' dlscuss^-J^I 
Soft— though’ we . • ! 

.usual, ignored- ; • • • 

'.Professor Dort ^ u h C a rt*. W. 
contributors jf a i^ufPf 

viously written '^ u .“Ljj|j r H 
Most 5f them ar«/&S 
•this beat : J< 

Anne Smith J 
George H, rVfl * 


wu* <***.$ from ' -To Francis himself .tids did seen. .: 
U, leading member and his approach to problems of Mthodox and Were Bometimes in like betrayal. r -The freedom to- 

* «SJtihStal ShbS ® Wm*0S. ^.Thels; htt. rioltot. follow the visioi,- wherever It led 

, Jt is clear that, Ufa and • f t>iria r ad d oiSit sf Tt lb ^ no wealth, and In ConsequencB extrenje; *«. th® ' 

• j«f we find bfthelSeiorid MASS ri pop5l5r.aqcourit po^rfy. w* flSP, ' . • cajioitlwdpJ >y .public ncdpjni f Hft,. 

him. '■ '' 1 j '■ K 1 laden. Fr of % 0 ^ife and thought pt ijewpiap, That-ls tosay lhat/roni this point was ^pndlne, end quite ■ Tree . 

S3 ^.‘fWsnUa tha tirtt and Fr Theis’s book U a personal 0 f view Francis <cari be seen as ilia from anything -like pique, for the 

jft Congress tribute to Newman, rather • tMn, a product of Ills age. His was nor the betrayal which lie saw was of the 

p ai j 1 : Prophetically critical study: bis bibliography is pot on {y voice raised Reassert that tuer t e; visioP’ of the pood Life.:. Ho. did not 

— ' '“lsblf as .a saint, but Os a man 

divinely to .follow - Christ, in 

aveVty and teaching, Oijd the modi 
fled Rule seotiied to him the 

. noil of bis call by the. Church 

— 1 - r ^ - ' , experience ■ 

evoryihliig 


hr. Whi. nt f ut ® oc c°na eaSy task ,to write a popular i ? 

tfcd h? 55?*. Efiederi, Fr of «id life and thought or IJ? wpi a jh • That -Is to say ;thst' front this point 

mfi tha 'tirtt and Fr Theis’s book is a personal 0 f view Francis -Cari ba seen as ilia 

to Congress tribute to Newman, rather than, a - product of his age. His was nor the 

• Prophetftally critical study: bis bibliography is pot on ly voice raised to assert that there; 

I and turn- i mifflcientlv selective for the general ■ was '* " 


K ihi - - .and- turn - 1 sufficiently selective for the general ■ was , 
fet”, pr*-*L .* t0 $ v ?'Ofct student, nor coroplete-.enough for the C ont 
;js; the- scholar.; Whatever its merits, this the 
ym »nJ / J? 1 f' ^ President of book offers no competition to Stc- p ea( 
'^•tarlc an 0I ^ y fitting phen Dessain’s standard biography, [ n g 
... . ®“*Wman should John Henry .Keietnan, • '.Pop 

hr*i;" " ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' .-i. '-'not 




group that was proclaiming 






' ■? Ce/itenniflf Essays ' is •, 
Worth Its Hard covers. It is a reprint 
?*/ ;Jhe . , .Centeuary number of 
mneteejit/t Century Fiction,, except 
ffiS • contributor, J. Hillis 
Miner, has substituted for his prig- 
W. ®ssav on “ The Sources \ of : 


um • ■ 4.uo ouurtes . ot 

Dickens's Comic Art ” (an aspect of 
Dickens lie has, not much discussed 


• collected tll es« 

periodicals. JJ l. 
valuable. Par«eJ! 
Professor 
locate s and account 
in Dickens’s a^} 
society, around « - • 
revert to Dr {fic^ 

is an acute essW, " y D i,ughs 


PATTEN 

Unreliable Nightingale 

■ wi' edition of. 335 / copies /signed 
"'froimi. - . ... £6 

Bertram Rote (Publishing) Ltd 
*: 5 Savfle Row, London W1X 2L^ 


plQuoQ and preaenla coRtroyerajal 
opinlono., 

tp73 ziopp- cloth f« .an Popor e 2 .ro . 
How Behavior Mean# by Albert E.- 
’ sohaflan. 

Tho aerlea. editor. Viotor Gjoecta. 
•eaye- of (hi® book i " I* .la. nolw 
apparent Uiftl human oomrrtUnlpa- 
tlpn dcoufb on multiple ohannwa ■ 
aorrie - ml Won# of yanra • ■ old 
(kinetics) ,• others only recenlly 
comprehended (meta contexts 1. 
Translation from one mode to- 
another I# .usually Invalid since 
moat: meaning ayMenria are not 
conscious \t ' expressive ’ or 
‘ individual . HOw they interface 
IS whpt Schefleri knows probably 
. belter than, anyone; else on Ihe 
■ planet", v ' - ■ '■ ' 
l9W l? 4 pfi. , Cioih U eo-peptr n.cs 
HaWcen Parfldrgm® : the- MpOd 
end Its Purposd by. Franh 
, Every o|vIH*atmn holds on to the 
; few- ceijifral axioms auppprting ftq 
fronMereln . art;acleriop.'and. belief,. 
When these axla collapse, an era 


of.jeplStetriQladlcal havoc follow )*, 
.generaiirig rilqal, rbpeiiiion . and 
Blcrt entropy. : . . Vyh6t . lhesp ; 


Most like' Christ in t 


a^firripfipn® were and, what they 

'ate;. likely,' to beciame are .the 
qu^tlorna ■ Gillette asks.: then 
ariaWer®. reliecting hihl subtle 
fienlu a tn brilliant : words and 


? iordon and Breach,' .' . 

1*42 Wfllirim IV Street, , . 7 , 
. Undon,.W.p.2 , . . • '; : 


i * ; . i ; v-.:.". 
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Hoers and hunters 


JACQUI-S AIAQUKT : 

Africa ill ly 

Tin nutated by .lonii R, Rny field 
:(88pp. Oxford University Press, £3.60 
(paperback, £l.t0>. 

Jacques Maquet is treading on dan.* 
Kermis ground. AEricanity, the 
totality of cultural features com- 
mon to the hundreds of societies of 
sub-Saharan Africa ”, is not the sort 
of concept which anthropologists 
generally use. This is probably be- 
cause most anthropologists are hesi- 
tant to leave the security of their 
own region. When they do, they 
tend to compare social phenomena 
in u selective way. Even then, com- 
pare! i vis ts like George P. Murdock 
demonstrably fail to meet the canons 
of rigorous scholarship. But Profes- 


engage in selective comparison j he 
feels it is desirable to develop a total 


sor Maquet wants to da more than 
i in 

desirable to develop _ 
comparison so that he can snow the 
uniform distinctiveness of Black 
Africa. 

No doubt this Is a commendable 


activity, but we might ask whether 
:c is any 
Professor Maquet tackles Africa niiy 


there Is any hope of it succeeding. 


Africanity fails to convince. Pro- 
fessor Maquet implies that African- 
ists could do well to look for addi- 
tional scales of discourse or com- 
parison, yet his own attempt to give 
Afrlcanity some explanatory and de- 
scriptive power does not come off. 
He forgets a point which Evans-Prit- 
cliard made some time ago : that we 
should compare within relatively 
distinct cultural areas before 
moviug to larger concerns. The 
moral of Africanity, if we did not 
already know it, is that it is easier 
to compare two cultures than it is to 
juggle with a. continent. Most 
anthropologists have their hands 
full interpreting or comparing their 
peoples with their own western 
cultures. When it comes to compar- 
ing different groups, the same 
general point he ceases 'to' be verv anthropologists are quite Justifiably 
convincing. It lias to be u rash man cautious of Increasing their burden 
who can attach much significance, let * n arithmetical progression. 

It Is not simply -that it is easier to 
speak of differences than it is to 
concentrate on similarities, for in 
the last resort anthropology owes 
its existence to what cultures have 
in common. But we must not make 


of this construction. In good Ameri- 
can fashion he builds an edifice nn 
the consequences of productive tech- 
niques. If lo whole cultural spec- 
trum is taken to rest on, and be 
permeated by, n general material 
base. Not many British anthropolo- 
gists would accept thnt the system 
of productive techniques is “ essen- 
tially die some ” throughout Black 
Africa, und they would certainly 
hesitate to make so much of the 
supposed primacy of hoeing, hunt- 
ing, or even scarcity. 

In die next chap ter Professor 
Moquet finally gets clown to the lob 
of demons trat i lie that Afrlcanity lias 
“ a positive, rich, material content 
By and large, his remarks ring most 
true when they admit cross-cultural 
variation. Whenever he maintains a 


Multicultural f hen the twain did meet 


in a rathol- curious way. lie an noun 
ccs the fuct oF cultural unity after 

f ust eight pages of general comment, 
ns tend of continuing to support 
tills controversial finding, . he 
attempts to explain the occurrence 
of the phonomcuon. He is putting 
tlie cart before . the horse ; he ex- 
plains Afrlcanity beforo telling us 
much About its general nature. 

The explanation itself is quite 
simple. Sub-Sahara 1 1 Africa has 
been relatively isolated from ’ thd 
rest of the world, but within {radt- 
tional Africa cultural elements 
Rprcud rapid W from their points of 
origin, so diminishing the distinc- 
tiveness of the constituent societies. 
Furthermore, although the “life 
experiences " of African pastornl- 
ists, hm iters, forest cultivators and 
savanna agriculturists are markedly 
different, they have one crucially 
Important thing in common: 


alone truth, to the opinion that 
" the philosophy of participating in 
tho total life of tlie world, the 
constant attempt to iucreaso pnwor, 
tho awareness of tlie primacy of the 
group over tho individual, all consti- 
tute one more aspoct of Afrlcanity 
Profossor Maquet is at his best 
when he turns to the prospects of 
Afrlcanity. He is at his worst when 
he presents a thumbnail sketch of a 
hundred traditional societies: what 
sort of classification is it that can 
bracket the NUer with the Nyoro in 
the “ civilization of the spear " cate- 
gory ? But even when lie is at hi9 
best accuracy is not his strongest 
point. Indeed, it is precisely because 
remarks of . tlie type “ Africa is 
universalizing rather than wester- 
nizing" qre so poorly substantiated 
that this chapter is so - thought- 
provoking. 


Professor Manuel's mistake and for- 
got that the farther one casts one's 
net the more difficult it is to pull it 
back in. Anthropologists are grad- 
ually learning how to hnitdle their 
“ own ” cultures. Mr Maquet, on the 
other hand, covers so much ground 
that he has no time to remember 
these lessons. Consequently, lie adds 
little other than mistaken impres- 
sions. His failure to face up to the 
Immensely difficult task of adding a 
new dimension to' the comparative 
method is all the more unfortunate 
in that Afrlcanity is meant to be a 
popular book. 


JEAN POIRIER (Editor) 

Ethnologie rdglonale 
Volume 1 : Afrlque — Ocdanie 
l,G08pp. Paris : Gnllfmard. 95fr. 

The " Encydopddie do la Pldlade” 
has now published the first volume 
of a world ethnology, which deals 
with the culture end sociology of 
Africa and Oceania. With twenty-five 
international experts to help him, 
Jean Poirier has produced a text that 
will long remain a standard work of 
reference for anthropologists, admin- 
istrators and others with an interest 
in these areas. This is not a book that 
anyone will rush to read before its 
contents become dated ; in fact, it 
is not a work that will be read from 
cover to cover by anyone but the 
devoted bibliophile. 

Tlie first major problem for the 
editor was how to divide and select 
his material and then, equally im- 

E ortant, how to present it. M Poirier 
onestly admits to leaving the order 
of presentation to "des preoccupa- 
tions de circonstances ” and, al- 
though a great deal of planning has 
gone into the volume, an imbalance 
is quickly evident. The impression 
given is that the experts were 
allowed very much a free hand in the 
organization of their own particular 
area and essays. They all, naturally 
enough, attempt a description of 
basic themes such as “history", 
“economic organization ", etc, and 
try to fit in as much information 
about the areas and groups discussed 
as possible; but it is easier for 
Luclen Demesae to write thirty pages 
on a particular group like tlie Pyg- 
mies and give a competent ground- 
ing of facta on their whereabouts, 
artefacts and organization, than for 
Vincent Monteil to do the same In 


Mammon’s servant 


twentv pages for the whole of Egypt 
Libya, incorporating all the 
within 


their 


' • Obtaining the necessities’ of life Is 
not easy and requires' constant 
effort ; survival is always unsure, 
for the margin is narrow, and 
v every year there Is a critical Africa. 

E eriod of scarcity. In this narrow 
ut fundamental aspect, the Afrl* a 
can's existential experience la 
everywhere the same. ■ 


KENNETH W. J- POST and GEORGE 
U. JENKTN8 *• :W7-’ '• 


Tty* Price of Liberty 1 

Personality and Politics in Colonial 


494pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£8. 


Piofessoi* ,’Mo,quct makes the -moat 

! Specialist 
Booksellers’ 
Announcements 


RARE AND UNI BOOKS,; 
on.all nifojecu,. . • 

r»^lon.«o Niht In preparation. 

• • • frc« on TC4UMI. 

; ’ JOUN DIUmV. 

.\1\ltt41xylan A Rara Hook< 

‘ II. East Slotkwcn Sired. •' 

■ Ci-lcheMer. 1 1‘vtfs. CO I IBS Enslaod.’’ 


This is a. volume in the “African 
Studies" series, edited - by Ji R. 
Goody, Director of African Studies at 
Cambridge, and it is evideal; that it 
was . printed in. thq United States, It 
is the biography of Adegoke Ada- 
tabu, a native of the large town of 
Ibadan, in the- Western Region of 
Nigeria. The authors were given 
Hie use of Adelabu's papprs. and 
qqote from tlietii. 

. v /Vdelabu was born In 1914 or 1915, 
.and:- educated first at a missionary 
school and then at. the government 
secondary school gt Ibadan. -He 

gained a '. scholarship at tjie Yaba. 
Higher' Cojlege ' at Lagos in 1836 but. 
left; after some * elk months -to .take 
, a clerlcalpbst' with a commercial 
; firm in hl^ home town. He said that 


• He was thus on die. government 
»de lit the Federal Administration 
and led the opposition in die Western 
Region Assembly. He was one of 
the representatives of Nigeria at the 
constitutional conference in London 
in. 1957 which led to independence 
in I960, and on his way back to 
Nigeria after the conference he made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. He did not 
live to see - the independence of 
Nigeria, being killed in a motor acci- 
dent in 1958. His, followers refused 
to believe thgt his death was acci- 
dental and -serious, -rioting followed 
In Ibadah in which at least eighteen 
people were killed, mostly members 
of the Action Group. .. 

: Adeiabu was und 

in. Ibadan and was a natura 
and ■ ■ demagogue, but his 

uature and his .drinking 

antagonized many. His Jduflim col- 
leagues in' the' federal parliament 
were shocked by his addiction to 
drink, and his parridpatioji hi 
political brawls led to' his 
appearances in court. Towards the 
end of his life relations bet ween -him 

Is 
an 


and Libya, incorporatii 
ethnic groups found 
boundaries. 

This discrepancy can be seen more 
• clearly if one compares three 
selected essay* In the encyclopedia 1 
Henri Lliote on North Africa and the 
Sahara, Professor Monteil on Islamic 
Africa and Bengt'Danielsson on Poly- 
nesia. M Lhote, in : a blzarrely but 
. beautifully illustrated article, pro- 
’ vides an Introductory forty pages on 
history, and art in prehistoric 
Sahara, his specialist - Interest, and 
. then a twenty-page summary of the 
six main population groups with 
their particular historical aud cultu- 
. raV traits. This, is an effective enough 
approach for those wanting informa- 
tion about ^ art and history, but a little 


difficult If tha reader*, jj.,, 

pasSag 

SRfeSJJii 

lessor MoateU is da 
■launch into quiteadeuE 
of lua specialin inteWi 
Africa. He does thUlTit- 
orderly manner, so thu 
can stin usethemaffi 
euce. XIiethlrd-teSM 
chosen by most of thflki 
and Is typified in ihoSwi 
pologist, Bengt Danlelu.. 
about Polynesia} there n| 
traditional division of j 
Into such categories asi 
mice, social end pditiaii 
tioii, conflict, religfoii arih. 
recreation aod accultyrps/ 

The overall result, h 
that some region* iri' 
more comprehetulvely ( 
others and some topks u. 
more detail than otEm. 
those who expect ijn 
to provide a body of 
that will enable the re.. 
to select cross-culturd . 
under the general hi 
Africa, Oceania pr Elba 
volume might be- wort 
disappointment. : On ih»i 
we are more than' cmd^u 
this In finding erMlIut! 
material not normally 
an encyclapedlu 1 StwSKl 
pleased, for exami 
Poirier's own carefl. 
rare and Acculturation, 
true to French tradition bti 
construct a scheme of w 
for all past cultural mb' 
lies Interpretation wr 
by the orainarj 


more general thooeiMtM 
Jos6 Garanger, who.ff«| 
mary of the arcliaaolw 
peoples of Oceania- ml. 
Beauchene, who doe* <w. 
uldiougli more cursorily. 
African continent, . 

In generab " this 
volume in ‘the "Encr 
Pleiad e *' Ja a positive 
the worlds both Of ^ 
reference. * Its main » 
from the editor’s 
iu trying to draw a balw« 
"reference" fm 
evltably, he coOJdi 
subporters of 
British ethnolo 
find, that this j 
sap in' his. refe 

it does in his ‘ 
that after all 
should do. 
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PIERRE ALEXANDRE (Editor) 1 . 

French Ferspcctlyes in African Btii* 
■dUiB • 

240pp. Oxford University Press for 
thd inter national African Institute. 
£4.20.' "• 


tai nly Mammon ", and throughout his Adelqbu Wns cojirinually worried 

he was concerned with a derive about 

Aaketnouey-. xl\V.\ / ■ 

fte-pqilricntgmbldpbaWe^fhvuJa jjg! J* 
ed to' this cpiJcevri.Hb di4»ptl<mg' Brins?. 

. . ift|h lit comttvera^t work (wind of gramit 

; hU deal|nfi» Were not apprddated by, confidence andto have wonted- pm 
hlg Europeo o[ employorsV hut money, lie was always bomt 

came-Iavelyad ‘In- Ibadan 4 , pblltics, ■ -tL . it 1 . f 

where he ieobrii; beewna- a Pouter ¥U,e Un ^ — 



This is a collection of thirteen essays 
by FrOpch scholars in. anthropology 
and related fields, alpdg with a brief 
introduction by the edUor. App^Opri- 
ately, aq , essay (1&54) by' the doyen 
of :Freucjh A|iicantst8, the late Mari 
5J- ^el Griauty; l^-iucluded, but tlie other 

Jl'i bfo-'.' contributor? date ftbm the l960s: 

bbupdlesa sDlt- . Grlaule pn the Use of myth kp explaiti 
'S 0 ^ 1 relation, GeheviPve 

■ Das " Calame-Griaule on the stylistic, ana*. 

.. . lysis of aPogon text, Germaine. Diet- 
may, be erlen on tbe use of myth to under- 
luntyality of blacksmiths, 
Jeftn-Ppul Lebeuf on. the 
tq Understand the 8ignl- 
. royal palaces, Denise 
blood-brotherhood, Gepr* 
economic change, 
sand urbnh 
on regional 

iJi'if curioWmlkVi»krt cal terms into African languages, 

-«a 0 : MarxiM 






jjARUNGi 1 ; There are veins of Uuib but reality 

L lbe BrtOkcs arid Drund . 

VM- University Press 

British Empire, both political and 
idtfPMRD : economic, though he perceived 

? j many of its more obvious wedk- 

|l" fra ___ , n fn „i nesses. Yet a Maughnniish approach 
feeding 158 plates, uxroru permeates much recent writing 
*■ about the political histoiy of the 

British Empire and tho social his- 


r Pr<s*.I8. 

tlUp 1 ': 

^ 1 Jtynoipbcr 

viiourtie : Wren. Distri- 
iSridand Charles. E3.95. 

u ! ~ ' . ' 1 1 ' ~ — 

Mali (or, more properly, 
i for we must include 
rthtmn many from Scotland, 
(ad Ireland) in tho East 
*« figure of -fun, derision 
Ben- the British Raj was 
’ j be was, so much of the 
'rtwldiglve us to believe, 
jiriesible, snobbish and 
^disdainful of the peoples 
lb had to deal. There was 
rk in tho European 
from which, so die 
t and Chinese were 
there were those great 
j dismissed Gandhi . as; a 
Ut. 16b, E nglishman, and his 
hibjtlung to traditional 
Jhey changed for dio- 
I'tnwded native euStomaas 
ifteyjelt superior to. the 
1 1 masses surrounding 
tried to make the East 
home as possible. They 
outside the hill station. 

[wording, to this version, 
jmaeiv 'looked ■ down . Dn 
fihhio:ithe .English camp 
also find a hlorarchy of 
^IRiQKtcUU, those con- 
r.dd | <iGavcmment, looked 
Commercials, the Box T 
, j connected with trade. 
. At; Officials, even,- there 
tfirision between Civil, and 
nud these two major cote- 
be ri subdivided again; 

i|; ittf^iiis is realiy Wo ! 
"V ^grotesque caricature. 


to Taman lndera, “ ilie royal pleas- 
ure ground ”, for it Is in a way 6 
book version of the galleries relat- 
ing to Malay culture which Mr 
Charles Sheppard devised for the National 
Museum. 

- . Mr Sheppard is by no means the 

people, and one should not expect first British member of the Malayan 
to find their Story repeated. Yet official establishment to write on 
there can be ho doubt that Brooke- Malay culture. Wilkinson and Win* 


second Btooke RrJb, Sir 
Brooke, wlio died in 1917. 

The Brookes were exceptional 


tory of the English overseas. . 

There is, for example,. the concept 
of the “ colonial enclave ", a con- 
cept particularly favoured by eco.- 
nomic historians who hod but re- 
cently emerged from their playpens 
when the British Emnira came to an 


like qualities wore ' to be found 
a mo rig many EngUshmcu in the 
East as ldte ' as the middle of the 
twentieth 'century, and among Civi- 
llnns us well us Officials.- 
■ ’ Take Tan Sri Mubin Shcnpnrd, 
for example, whose Taman lndera (s 

sotiiethhm varher mnra than b ntitriv 


stedt are but two who did. Ha 
differs from his predecessors, how- 
ever, in one very important respect, 
lie is renlly concerned with the 
practice as well ns tho theory. 
Tawnm lndera, a most ult rue lively 
produced volume, tells one how 

rViinoiC u/nrlr no ac wliar tliao 



uid .people 

... , -!mSi »< 

who. have little or no imperial Anglo-Irish extraction and with -all 


noon of , imperialism ; ni 
like the ' Swedes and Norwegians, 


who by the end "of the British 
>eriod hud risou to high office. Of 


history, are to, be found in thd 
“ colonial .enclave" today just as 
much as the English. 

The truth of tho matter is that 
without a great deal of .understand- 
ing -of. and communication . with 
Oriental peoples the British Empire 
in Asia could, never have arisen, let- 
alone been administered for .as long 
as it was; and likewise British 
economic influence would not .have 
penetrated to the remotest cornets 
of tho Orient. Aisuperb example. of 
the nioedng of East mid West In the 
nineteenth century, ia provided by 
the rise of the .Brooke dynasty in 


Sarawak. It was not the Maxim gun 
that won Sarawak . from die- Sultan 
of Brunei but diplomacy ;nnd unden 
standing on the part' of- the' Brooke 


5 

yboii uu uuu eiiic iiaiiii| * ivimi ' iuii iviuacuui 111 x\uum uum^ui) iui 

British,' and* on the other with- lheir< which he wns very largely rospoo- 


ynasty iof- White Rfljns who -had to 
eal, on the one hand, With’ the 


the superficial attributes of his 
Class and background, he could at 
one time have easily been dismissed 
as just another colonial administra- 
tor destined to rotiremont in some 
equivalent, of, Bournemouth or Chel- 
tenham. Iu fact, Mr Sheppard is in 
h|s own way - as remarkable and 
interesting a , character as tho 
second Rnja Brooke. A mdn .Of 

g reat moral and physical courage-^ 

: is said that he had to-be res- 
trained by force from attempting 
single-handed to drive the Japanese 
invaders off Kota -Bharu airport, 
and later he survived most brutal 
treatment • at the hands of the 
Japanese ftewperei— lie also has 
manifested. • considerable artlBLlc 
creativity.- ■ 1 • • ... 1 

For example, the National 
Museum in Kualn Lumpur, for 


Malay -and Dyak subjects,' not ’to 
mention the Chinese who came to 
Sarawak under the protection of 
their rule. 


sible, is not only one of the most 
interesting modern buildings In a 
city of post-coloniol concrete, but 
also ii; is • oue .of tlie .very few 
successftu attempts td combine rein- 

^ forced concrete with traditional 

this jn'.hjs tha. Brookes Malay designs and craftsmanship. 
Brunei, which must . surely ibecome The Kuala Lumpur National 
the definitive study of Sarawak Museum lends one logically enough 


Nicholas Tailing has prpduccd- a, 
Sk ffonunientj A 


■t DOks 

ceived 


tionnl Malay methods of _ 
with his and with fists and feer, 
the approach is dlagraiprhatlc. One 
feels that Mr Shbppard really 
knows how these things arc dune, 
not merely that they are dune. The 
whole book testifies to tho degree 
in which Tan Sri Hoji Muhin Shop* 

B ard lias managed .to- penetrate tho 
ia lay -cultural world. In this it U 
unlikely that he con: be equalled- by 
more than a handful of Europeans. 

An official of the British ’Empire 
In Asia as Mr Sheppard was, would 
bo obliged, particularly if lie served 
in an administrative post owtly from 
the big ' cities, to learn local lan- 
guages and understand - local cus- 
toms. • Ills start in Malay cultural 
studies Is not difficult 'tq - under- 
stand. For the Commercial 1 such an 

3 roach to non-European customs 
manners was not- so obviously 
important. Yet there can 'be no 
doubt that throughout the East there 
were Europcnn employees of non- 
Aslan companies who managed to 
bring about profound mergers of 
East and West. . 

Some, as it used I To bq gold, .simply 
"Want nilfive "-rtoat Is to. say, mar- 
ried locally and were absorbed to- 
tally into the local scene. Such men 
rarely write memoirs. Others pre- 
served their own culture intact 

■» i j," ■■’ :■ 


Tracts. No 


while acquiring n deep iindcrstnii.1- 
ing of the ways and outlook of the 
non -Europe an people with whom 
they had to deal. Such u person is 
Harold Braund, who worked for 
ninny years in Burnm both as u 
servant of n largo European cunccrn 
and later as a soldier. Harold 
Braund writes with great wit In 
Distinctly 1 Remember, but ho cer- 
tainly could not produce anythh’.j 
like Taman lndera. 

His Burma, until tlie arrival of the 
Japanese, was superficially iho 
world ol the club, tennis, classical 
records on the gramophone, und 
thoughts 'about home leave. Yet Mr 
Braund bad to leant Burmese, had 
Jn remote 
had to 
tiie var* 

■ wns to 

stand -him fit good stead when ha 
Knight the Japanese in cummuud of 
a unit of Chin Levies. 

■ Tho relntlousliip between the 
Chin soldiers and their British offi- 
cers must havo been profound. In 
tho face of tho collapse nf British 
power in Asia after Peurt Ihirhor 
they, . like several other Burmese 
hill people, remained loyal 1 to tho 
British when tho advantages of 
(lj$ToyftUy must have been nit too 
apparent. . . ‘ , , 

’ Mr Braund Is -too modest and 
Insufficiently analytical in his liter- 
ary training to try and work nut 
exactly what it wasthut mnde, for ex- 
ample, the Ckin-BritisU rotations hip 
ssiblc 



the greatest 
after, Sbake- 
peare : does it not follow then that 
ill 6f Jus suBstafitial work s' should bo 
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. _ M^pt- 

hers of parliament 1 for ' Artdover' 
’ 1295-1685. 58pp. AbdoVeP Local 
Archives Committee. 

30p, : 

Biographical detail . concerning 
Andover's MPs, understandably 
sparse for those who attended tiie 


This Is a'prkccl&l hook on tho design-, : treated as seriously asj tiu? plays 7 - ^ 
Ing-and care'af'a ) 6 i Si , qdn 1 whert the . • i ■•**---,. * :;*r: . 

stress' Is rid gardening af a pleasure:'- r : - J : -V'i t* 


In Itself -tather 1 than a 9 the prtfducf-. 1 , 

Paper jack, don . q j. a showpiece. 1 But 4b these’ Mu§lt. 
days ; of 1 labour 1 sWrtago tiiera 
are -few • vVho will , peed the 1 'ad- 
monition that ;‘t those who; glvri 


F. 1 •- C. ; Electronics 1 iV ' Music. 
169pp, Neville Spearman. £3.15. 


possible ; but from his writing ouo 
cnq. see clearly that nno reason wns 
tljqt among boih thp British official 
ostnbl|shmont and the Box-wallahs 
In , Burpia them were scvoral men 
like, blip whose simplicity, integrity 
ana understanding must have . won 
the heart of ninny a tribesman. Mr 
Braund's memoirs, Mr Sheppurd'a 
guide to Malay, culture, and Profes 
sor Tarllug's study of th» first and 

S Bropke Raja$ are very dif- 
in subject matter ;. but they 
ny various .aspects of - one 
process, of Anglo-Aslan relationship 
without which the British Empire In 
Asia would surely have had a very 
different sliapo. 

iv.-s -V. ! '• 

•Iqgu^bs wall as the extensive* inf.ori 
njatjpn 1 .bn • construe tipn . and tuning, 
will cqrtalftiy be of: greet imeresr to 
those making, copies, hf , o)d instru- 
ments, The book Is Impeccably' pro- 
duced by.Enscbad4 of Haarlem, and 
ia only disappointing la that the illus- 
trations are not as sharply repro- 
duced as they might be. Harp strings 
havo been incorrectly drawn tn^M. 
have outer strings elsewhere.' This' 
catalogue will be useful to makers 
hind collectors ; ft ls‘ yet another sign 


' .earliest ’ parliUmbtus, becomes pro- 
•Mbtsd Bwno/ny 176p * 8 ^ Qs ^* ve ^ y -^^ fl r when, after the lapse 
tfimveralty Press. £3. 


their, gardens . ovqr 
the' cAre of others .. . 
the loser6". The writer,- an jE. 


entirely to F. C, Jbdd’a book wlfl be s^iall beer ** tho wowing interest in providing 
nre. I think, to the profesriopal and largely In- ’ a. technical basis for- the re-creation of 


West African g-- 
tent in both F r ^. 

• and tlierefore 

SESgi 

students not yet 
ature> However, 
special lied that 
slonal authropolcyy ' 
slderable background ^ 
likely to .make - iggj *" 

them arid would 
to judge their* W£ T rf: , 
part,! these worte-.gj^, 
theoretical valtiMjgy- 
Messrs vMexaridre^^ 

Zempleol-Rabajj^S: 
points, but hardly ^ 
Siolr authors 
malntnlnsr the» Jg?®- 

rent 'French -saaw. 

then tha): jsIrde^JJ. 

Of theoretical va lu0 JJ 
and Arijencan ^ 

SSSw 

upob myth as an 
kind of biond._««^ 


eftoys;. selected by, 

, ^««raor before hU ’ 
to 1 the. similar 
i-^.’capitalist econoriiy 
Two essays .on 
jWolenr of Investment 
aa'./jcwlto economy, 

■ Russian 1 .m- 
lit Eng-: 

■ v?ir? B i» ,The, cofo of i 

IteW^cdwtion'.to t ]j e , 

tSrSlJ^ohrated refu - 1 

" ?SS£.T p ' m * ,,3 “' 


woman long settled Jn 
States, bases the book 


on tyr own 


It . may 


y.iuowr to Increase/. 
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0 ? centuries, the town began again 

to send its members to Westminster. ^ ^ 

Bearers of celebrated names appear : garden experience and the narticulBr . 
Temple, Sandys, Hydei (Clarendon’s , pPobloni! wUcK iaced her v but riiiich. 
uncle), and. Sir William Waller who of.her kdYlce;iS ; applicable, too. ty 
got in as the redult of * disputed ti»u country.' ■-'• : r • 

election- R< Arnold .Jones?* rOBuntd' • .. 

of Andover’s electoral lustory Is car- . ; ; ■. ; • . . .. • r . 

rled down ^0 1885 • when: the town, titeraflire ... ; i ' . . , 

ceased td be A separate con^raenj^. . f . Head Bernard Shaw. Qol- 

He provldos two lists of die Metn i M ted flays with their Prefaces, 
bora* alphabetical and cbronolaglcal-. • 991pp;*Bddley Head.. 

Krreoi},- jrii.. ’ British to - tfto ; £42Q.' . , V « w 1 --'oi ^ 

. Antipodes. -’ Volume A at .GrW t.. with the publication 1 of Vriumfl 8ht, ; 
1 Emigrations. ' , 118pp. •- Gentry , the Bodley Heod edition, of Shoi^a 
,£■1.95, ' ploys comes. , ,pear ; ,to . comp^ctic 

' '“ ■ - ly one. volinJie. t 

[flgd: (Iq.whlc*- 
remamed ■ 

Erom tne-con- imdi-estiriE tiian most men 
Bay.- and tlie 


are, I think, to the profess! opal and largely In- . .. . 

English* ; comprehensible . to anyone who past musical styles, 
the ' United 


knows nothing' about electronics. To 
theiamatourenthuslait it will dbubc- j.i „ .... 
less be. useful' in parts, because It . PiUJttfGly 
covers quite a wide field In a prac- 
. tical wap, making suggestiona-for ('.a 


generation of sounds fronr sources 
ranking, from pure sine waves to 
tram whistles and taxi horns (bulb 
' for the treatment of sounds 


ith vibrato, ring modulation nud so 
ion, all Illustrated with circuit dia- 
grams, Thero aro moderately dataUed . 
sectloiis pri .thp nrtechalrisms 
tTonic organs nrid electric r“ 
syritheslreds, tube dccOr 
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Barnes, Robert. The Postal Service 
of . the Palhland Islands. 96pp. Rob- 
: sod Lowe. Paperback, £3- . 

There have been previous -books on 
Falkland Islands philately, but none “ 
has dealt so fujly with tlie, postal his- • 
tory of tills British Outpost. ,The~ 
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___ surmounted the obstacle , 

entrtsearch famottBprarionsty. 

^etEfltjorcasit)' product an ac* : 

count Which' reveals a great deal of 
— Information ami corrects vome-* 
tho -: Inaccuracies of previous, 
writers, i- ■ . 
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3d more (ynonists curious nbout the technics 

.-..-r-' , ..... en are ty by Which they nrbduce tV.clr sweet 

!*.'■ vfet. colony. of Botany, Buy, ,and Hie their ppfoel , and sentinlentaf , sounds. -Thoru Is 
; : Hvds of thd early sottlei'S. tJirpiigh, contains flays . written in the iBZOs one paragraph devoted to the- serious 

E*'i A. '.Xfi .L haU '/llaftlnn •• 'ilnum tn f ...VI • 1 QtAe frnfti . Saint J 0011 tO . J l 18 < , nnmnA^nr, . nf . ftUrtrn«5r musIcftW. 

^ss^ss^rm as ^ sssfrss* i > : te,- 

t . and. Too Tr ue be tude. . The use of computav kyntty;: The, author, la .en Hiighslnntm^ 

ond an Index are included. 
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scarce will rapidly move into the 
rarity class us mure students take 
them up. 


Politics 

N civilian, A I jerky (Editor). The Par- 
liamentary Lists of the Early 
Eighteenth Century: Their Compil- 
ation and Use. 95pp. Leicester 
University Press. £2.20. 

This book distils the wisdom of a 
scholarly colloquium sponsored by 
tho University of Leicester in 1970 
and guided by Professor J. H. Plumb. 
Controversy about tlic nature of poli- 
tics in the reigns of William III mid 
Queen Anne has raged for some 

f ears. The colloquium sought to 
Humiliate the respective strength of 
parties or factions by considering the 
structure rather than the narra- 
tive of contemporary parliaments. 
Tiie division lists are shown as vital 
documents in the structure of par- 
liament since they seem to indicate 
that there was a hard enre of Whigs 
end Tories who were committed 
party men. Although 'the evidence 
is too incomplete for o precise 
answer, tentative conclusions wero 
propounded at the colloquium. 


Aristotle to Ayer, from Plato 
to Popper, ahout scientific method, 
the nutiire of scientific laws, 
the relation of experiment to theory, 
tiie place of hypntheses t the evalua- 
tion of competing theories, and like 
topics. The Greeks are represented 
not only by Plato and Aristotle but 
by Ptolemy, Euclid and Archimedes ; 
they exhibit: the deductive method of 
science supremely well and also the 
value of mathematical models for 
** saving appearances Roger Bacon, 
Duns Scotus and William of Ockham 
ahow that the spirit of inquiry was 
far from dead in the Middle Ages. 

With Galileo, Francis Bacon, Des- 
cartes and Newton, Professor Loseo 
ushers in the great formative period 
of modern science. His views on tho 
cognitive status of scientific laws, 
the theory of scientific procedure, 
and die structure of scientific 
theories are enlivened by far-ranging 
and accurate scholarship, and so are 
his study of the rival claims made 
for induct! v ism ns against the hypo* 
thedco-deductive school and his 
examination of logical positivism. He 
formally brings lus book to an cud In 
1940, but with many a forward glance. 


Science 

Jones, R. V., iiiui Patou, W. D. M. 
(Editors). Notes und Records of 
the Royal Society of London. 
Volume 27, Number 2, February, 
1973. 337pp. The Royal Society. 
Pupurback, £1.25. 

Mnterinl about the origins of the 
Royal Society can still be found, as is 
shown by Robert G. Frank's paver on 
John Aubrey, John Lydalf and 
science in Commonwealth Oxford. 
The botanical works of Nehcmiah 
Grew are .studied by Jeanne Bohtm. 
John and Edward 'Trough ton, m a { ba- 
ntu* i cal instrument makers, arc the 
subject of a paper by A. W. Skemp- 
ton and Joyce Brown. Paul A. 
Tunbridge gives an interesting 
account of Faraday's Genevese 
friends, especially tho de la Rives. 
W. y. Farrar contributes a more 
detailed picture of Andrew Ure, 
philosopher of the Industrial Revo- 
Intlou, than wfl) be gained from the . 
•' . footnotes to Dai Kapital 

. tosisi-:, John.. A Historical Introduc - ' 

. > tion to the Philosophy of Science. 

\ 218pp. Oxford University 2^re$s. 

Whether there can.be a " philosophy 
of science ” is itself a philosophical 
.question' of some Interest. There is 
* natural philosophy^ which is 
nothing but tho natural sciences and' 
there is the qtudy of the ' methods 
used by tho. natural philosophers' in 
reaching their results. Though there 
Way be sonio' . difficulty In, saying 
■ what; the philosophy qF science is, - 
we can . all recognize it when: we sea 
it* and it is certainly recognizable Ur 
John Losee’a useful ,book. This 
is a straightforward exposition 
bf the views that . have been 
\ held by various . philosophers from 


Social Studies 

Christian Marriage in Africa. 165pp. 

SPCK. Paperback, GOp. 

The future of Christianity in the in- 
dependent states of Africa Is uncer- 
tain. Among the difficulties faced 
by the churchos is the view of 
marriage taken by the reformed legal 
systems. In the past wiion an African 
married under the English common 
law, he also accepted to an ill-defined 
degree tho legal obligations of 
Christian, marriage, whether ho in- 
tended to' do so or not.: It took time 
for tho conflict of indigenous custom 
and common ,lnw to pe recognized 
as the source, of some of tiie toughest 
problems lawyers have ever con- 
fronted. Tn these days when law 
reforms are in demaud, tho churches 
have to try to clear away some of 
their own confusions. They have 
had to ask themselves whether 
theology or sociology offers the better 
guide; or how to reconcile alterna-' 
tive approaches.. 

With courage the Anglican Arch-' 
bishops of- ' Cape Town, Central 
Africa, Kenya* Tanzania and Uganda 
commissioned a report fropi the Rev- 
erend Adrian Hastings, -a Rortian 
Catholic priest; and this;-; book em- 
bodies hi?; report, together with ten 
informative appendixes At the heart 
of the situation lies tile question ‘ 6 f 
polygamy. Fortunately, English law 
pas) been moving toward^ a 'more 
syinpqthetlc acceptance of its con- 
sequences* a trend which the coming 
of Asian:, immigrants: >11) Support. 
Slptilarly.' Mr Hastings's i argument 
'discloses' an 'anxiety not to reject 
-polygamous marriages out of hand- 
but to weigh their implication* in 
diff erbht circumstances. If the 
author has perhaps not perceived the 
full complexity of his task, especially 


opened up anew the field awaiting 
further inquiry. Surprisingly, he 
has not drawn all he might have 
done from the longer experience and 
deeper research that South Africa 
has produced. 


Witchcraft 

Valiente, Doreen. Am ABC of Witch- 
craft Past and Present. 377pp. 
Hale. £3.50. 

The author represents the revival of 
(white) witchcraft as an advance 
towards “a new society of which a 
regenerated and enlightened pagan- 
ism is to be part". She sees its 
adherents worshipping “the male 
and female aspects of nature per- 
sonified as the Horned God and the 
Moon Goddess" rather as Rousseau 
saw the Noble Savage, and with as 
little knowledge ot anthropology. 
Thus, she appears to assume that 

f irimitive communities and religions 
avoured promiscuous, universal 
n uninhibited sexual enjoyment ", 
both in itself and as an encourage- 
ment to the earth's fertility ; whereas 
most such groups have very careful 
rules and taboos in this connexion. 
The book sets out in alphabetical 
order a number of items, among them 
not only magical alphabets . and 
occult numbers, but also some inter- 
esting information on the herbs 
traditionally used by witches, atiec- 


Paper' 

backs 


Jean Lipman : American Primitive 
Painting. (Dover. £2.) 

Biography and Memoirs 
Wilfrid Blunt: The Dream King. 
(Penguin. £2.) 

Drama ■ : .-•• » 

■■ Tbomia Mlddlefcph : ! A '.Cftdff « ! 
Mala in Cheap side ^ Edited by R. B. 
Parker. Robert Greene: James the 
Fourth. Edited by Norman Sanders. 
(University. £l;2d each.) Frank 
Wedekind: The Lulu Plays and 
Other Sex Tragedies. Translated by 
Stephqii Spender, I _ (Calder end 
Boyars. £1.50.)' ' 

Fiction- • 

Bob Dylan; Tarantula. (Panther; 
; 35p .) Elaine F einstein *. The Circle. 
(Peithuiri. 25p.) -Wallace Gravest' 
Trixie. (Penguin. 40p.) ' Shirley 


dotes about witch belieFs in our own 
time, a survey of ritual murders, duly 
condemned, nnd tributes to Charles 
Leland, Gerald Gardner, Margaret 
Muvi ay and Mother Ship ton. There 
is an impression of the over-sophis- 
ticated seeking relaxation in a back- 
to nature formula which does not 
correspond very closely with nature 
itself. 


World Affairs 

Gupta, Manmathnatii. History of the 
Indian Revolutionary Movement. 
258pp. Bombay: Soiuaiya Publi- 
cations. RsDO (paperback, Rsl 8 ). 

This is a revised and enlarged Eng- 
lish version of Manumthuath Gupta’s 
Hindi Bharatiya Krantikdri Andolan 
ka Jtihas, banned by the British Raj 
but circulated in a number of under- 
ground editions between 1939 and 
1947. After Indiu became indepen- 
dent, the ban was withdrawn, and six 
successive editions appeared. The 
story is an unusual one ; while there 
are many instances of violent revo- 
lutionaries being won over to- the cult 
of non-violence by the influence of 
Mahatma Gandhi, a few of his 
followers abandoned his creed to 
become active revolutionaries. 
Among the most promineut of the 
latter was the author ; and his narra- 
tive is the best guide to the prin- 
ciples and practices of the Indian 


(Penguin. 25p.)' Sean O'Faolain: 
The Talking Trees and other stories. 

• (Penguin. 30p.) Dolores Pala: In 
Search of Mihailo. (Penguin. 30p.) 
Jean Rhys; Quartet. (25p.) Tigers 
are Better Looking. (35p. Penguin.) 
Paul Scott: The Chinese Love 
Painlion.' (Panther. 50p.) Wilfrid 
Sheed: The Blacking Factory and 
Pennsylvania Gothic. (30p.) The 
Critic. <35p. Penguin.) Colin 
Spencer: Panic. (Panther. -35p.) 
Thomas Tryon : The Other. (Penguin. ■ 
30p.) Gate Vidal : Messiah. 

(Panther. 40p.) Kurt Vonnegut; 
Cat's Cradle. (Penguin. 30p.) 


revolutionaries wWd. 1 ^ - 
appeared i n 
sophles ranged K 

{JU 1 ° outright smiths 
but they shared a 32 
tion that only thVb®f 

revolver held the la* 

dom from British rot 

conviction reraaieT 
shaken, and he tank ,ju 
It was the revolution? 

gSUtJSk 
^spfiar 

Congress leaders ror 
hearted support off 
In particular, for 
back the mutinied b 
Navy. The weaknr» 

Is obvious. The I 
were determined bt m 
shoes of the British a ad 
the country as a go' 
could not afford to oenau 
to be sabotaged by 
elements, no matter 
motivated. Wheoouceia. 
they dealt os firmly 
verslve side of the ouka ' 
tnent as the Britldi hai 
did so far more-', 
because they could rely a 
support. In spite d At 
passionate pleas, the fu 
that the revolutionary 
a very minor factor in 
British decision to umim 
rule in India. • .'i' ,t 


An Interpretaliin. Velma 
Rise of Modem' ttyrim. 
Volume 2: The Science of 
(£1.95. Wildwood Home) 
Norwich: RerelattMf' 
Love. Translated and 
ton Wolters. (Pengtik fW 
Sorel: The IKustons pf i 


SSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ONOON BOROUGH 


KAUES DEPARTMENT 


Learning resources 


wd U at present graded SOl/2, plus London Weighting. 
dBsesdog salary wilt be dependent upon the auahfica- 
l Si experience of the successful candidate and after 
Mfeilil Imposed by current Government legislation the 
sHte graded S02. 

mho appoioted will have special responsibility for 
nphlciu Services. 

it mar cer.aUowance Is payable : 

' jurtlculars and application form obtainable from 
Mb Librarian, Merton Cottage, Church Path, Mer- 
- ■ ^London SW19 3H11 (Teh No. 01-542 6211) to be 
aot later (ban first post on Friday the 18th May, 


OME 


History # 

C. R. Boxer: The Dutch Seaborne 
.Empire 1600:1800. (Penguin, 70p.) 
Leo Deuel: Flights into Yesterday. 


tory of Modern Ireland. (Penguin. 
GOp.) John Tola ml : The Great Diri- 
gibles. (Dover. £1.50.) 

Literature anfl Criticism , •’ • 

Tha Collected Poems of Janies 
Agee. The Collected Short Prose of 


rixle. (Penguin. 40p.) Shirley 
azzprd: Tna #ay of. Noon. 


Echoes of Celandine. (25p. Pen- 

— guln.) Iris Murdoch : A« Accidental 

full complexity of his task, ^specially Man. ■ (Penguin, 50p.) AnaTs Nint Philosophy a 
on itis legal slae* he baa nevertheless , 4 . .Spy, m . the House : .Of L0ve., [ • Peter Gay 


CUSSIFIID ADVERTISEMENTS 


James Agee. Edited by Robert Fitz- 
gerald. (Calder and Boyars. £1.25 
.each.) John Fairfax (Editor): Fron- 
tier of Going: An Anthology of 
Space Poetry. (Panther.- 35p;) U. C. 

■ KnoepOmacher: Laiighter and Des-. 

• pdir. (University of California >pres^ l f 
£1.35.) J . . •. 

Philosophy and Religion 
.. \ Peter Gay; ( The Enlightenment 


Politics ' 

Hannah Atendu Crim 

E ublic. (Penguin, 40p_) 
arkin: China ani Alncti 
(University Of . Cafi/or*- ; . 
£1.50.) j 

Social Studies 

Gordon' Borrle and * 
Diamond; Thejmm 
arid the Law. (Fe»li • 
Mehta: Portrait 0 / W* 
80p.) Lewis. 

History. (Penautn. U 
. Pvessat : PopwmV^ 
Richard Senfi^s W 
order. (P.engdift. 3y>-i 
Uphoff aadWffi*:' 
tors): The.PolMfx 
velopment ^ nlv J r & fl 
Press. £ 2 . 25 .) Stepn «9 
. (Editor) 1 lntewl tn t*j* c 
(Peng 61 n. 85p.) 

Sports and ' 

’ Alan Blackslww.Jf 
(Penguiu. £1.50.) 

and Ronald Dnacha^ 

Penguin . 

Songs., (Penguld- 75 P J 


wistfmt ipanager is needed for an English 
top, with r British manager and largely 
naff. Applicants should be in their late 
gin or early thirties, and must have sound 
ling experience. Some knowledge of Italian 
Able but not .essential. An initial term of 
Wri would be envisaged, with a permanent 
itnenti Salary £2,500.' 

ftoliona should be sent to Miss J. Ferguson, 
tadSireet, Oxford. 


don GRADUATE SCHOOL of 
BUSINESS STUDIES 

^ hvli ed . from Chartered Llbrarlung, preferably gr*,lu- 
■ wpertance ot handling burioeu IntortnaUon, for n 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

TW* Inlortitlog post li concerned both 
MaarvjB^ books collect ton, mlilch 
commencing £ 1,426 d.h. . 
•T77 1 ? F.S.S.U. HxcoUent working condi. 

vitae, lb the Llbmrtnn, London- 
lot BuMjet, Sludlea. Siusex Place, Rtgem's Park. 

T 1 * • • > • , 


^LIBRARIAN 




PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


... . .Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements; 
^ Jo ^ng headings: 


B 3 


Librarian 

Ihe Librarian will be responsible to 
the Head 0 ! Learning Resources for 
the innovative development of tho 
Polytechnic’s library resources and 
their general administration. A major 
Learning Resources Centre (incor- 
porating an expanded library) is 
shortly to be built which, together 
with the need to develop a substantial 
non-book collection, offors a challeng- 
ing role. The Librarian will bo res- 
ponsible for initiating library involve- 
ment in coursa design and in the 
active training of students and staff 
for effective use of learning resources. 
Applicants should preferably be 
graduates and must be professional 
librarians with appropriate experience 
and interests. Appointment will bo on 
Senior Lecturer scale (£3,131-£3,768) 
according to age, qualifications anu 
experience. 

Further details and application form , 
returnable by 21st May, from the 
Bursar (Sl/4), Brighton Polytechnic, 
Moulse coomb, Brighton, DNZ 4CJ. 

Brighton 

Polytechnic 

County Borough of Brighton 


LONDON BOROUGH OF ENFIELD 

BRANCH 

LIBRARIES OFFICER 

£9,099-23,429 per annum 

The post Ik currently graded L2.67O-H.O09 per annum but the 
evaluated grade as above will be pajnblo as own aa Covet noun! 
restrictions penult. 

A Chartered Librarian 1 Ls iet|Ul|td for Ihll .post it) the 
Department of (ho .Director of Libraries, Af|t aha Entertain- 
'menu, 

Hie successful candidate will be responsible - 10 tho Deputy 
Borough Librarian on Muffing tuaUcra, adult lending sendees and 
■ met tool and oroceduies at uhrariei la the. Borouah (IS build- 
• Ingl; I mobile). Experience In s large branch JUvaiy and/or 

llbryjr administrative experience cssentlaL . 


Application forrtt ObtsIbaWe ftain Iks Director ot tA#arfe», Arts Bad' 
CaltriiUMili. 'Crtlsal Library, Ceell Read, EbIkU EN1 ITV (01-366- 


. " West Lothian Coiinty CoiincM 

COUNTYIIBRARIAN 

Applicatlona are invited from suitably qualified and ■ 
experienced Chartered librarians for (he above-riaoied post 
of major respbnrtbJUty. Salary Is In accordance wteb A. A. Pi • 
GtSS* 0 ! tho* M'J.I.C. nodes (£l.36B-£2,88S). 

•Pladpg may be given having regard to (piallticatlons and 
experience. The sucpcaafid canaidate , who vril! be baaed 
at^the County- Library HMdquarters,- Wtilpafk, M“larJ- . 
banks SuwvBathgato, will'- be expected W etow InlHStlvo 

Sh '*r ■ 8 

' 1 a- oTii/>f ire- ‘I 


A; SINCLAfRi 
Director of Edwicatlon. 







RI]kaunlveta!l©H Uirccht 

Faculty of 
Letters 

Applications are 
invlled for 
llio post of 



Professor in 
Art History, 
specializing in 
Iconology and 
the theory of art 

Applicants should be prepared : 

(a) lo teach in the undergraduate 
programme of art history ; 

(b) In the graduate programme of 
Iconology and the theory of art ; the 
students Include those with those sub- 
jects rs their major or minor. 

This work will also Include the accom- 
panying of students writing what may 
be compared to a B A thesis. 

(c) to conduct and stimulate 
research in these fjelds. 

Preference villi be given lo one who l& fully , 
prepared io work as a member of a team, as 
the leaching is mainly In the form of semi- 
nars ; and to take part In the running of lha 
department. 

Those who are Interested lb this function 
should apply, up lo a month alter the appear- 
artce of Inis advertisement and enclosing a 
- curriculum vitae and list of publications, to 
the Dean of the Faculty of Letlora, Prof. Dr. A. 
Verhoeff, Plompatorengrachl 21, Utrecht, The 
Netherlands. 

Those who know of possible candidates for 
this poet are also asked to Inform Ihe Dean 
of.the Facully, 


■* ' ■' ‘ 1 .. 

; . ! ' •; ’*5 •: LONDON BOROUGH OF iiRENt > - 

Am^aitlei & Works Dcpai^ent-^Llbrary Service : 

PRINCIPAL .V ■: 
LIBRARIAN 

;• i- ' ; £3,429-£3,885 ■ 

; ' ..including Londoq Weighting 

a* ; .1 (P.oilB) . 

Applications are invited . by 13th May for the 
above post, which ranks second in Jfiaj libraries / 
establishinent. Candidates should be chartered 
librarians* preferably Fellows Of the Library 
! Association. Experience in tha administration o( . 

■ a ilarge-* library System Is J .desirable', • [ Fur^h^i* J 
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. Books & prints . 
. Literary 

Typing Services 
Vacant- Personal 


Researchers •' . . 

Lectures & Meetings 
Educational Coprtes • : > 

Coins and Medal Collecting 
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; _ . For Sale and Wonted Theatres & Exhibitions 
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